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EDITORIAL. 


“GREATER WORKS than these shall he do; because I go unto my Father” (John 
xiv. 12). This is one of the most wonderful sayings of Scripture. Jesus Christ 
showed His power over the elements by turning water into wine, by stilling the tem- 
pest, and by passing unseen through the angry mob at Nazareth. He showed His 
power over the vital forces of nature by healing the sick and raising the dead. He 
proved his mastery over men by driving the traders from the Temple, and by so 
impressing the multitudes that followed Him that they wished to make Him a king. 
He proved that He was stronger than the supernatural powers of evil by His triumph 
over the devil in His temptation, and by casting out demons. Yet Jesus said that 
those who believe in Him should do greater works than these. . . . If Chris- 
tians could do all the miracles that Jesus did, yet they would not be doing greater 
works, but only the same. They cannot do greater miracles, because no greater are 
possible than His control of nature, of man and of evil spirits. If Christians win 
those about them from the love of sin to the love of God, they have still done no 
more than Jesus did in His ministry in Galilee and Judea. The only way in which 
they can surpass the works of Christ is by the wider extension of His kingdom. In 
the spread of the gospel throughout the world, and the conquest of all nations for 
Christ, His followers find the ‘* greater works” which He said they should do. The 
miracles of Christ are universally held to be the proof of the divine character of His 
mission, yet the conversion of the world to Him is a grander task than the working 
of miracles. To be engaged in this work is a greater distinction than to heal the sick 
or to raise the dead. It is the greatest work ever given into the hands of men. 
According to His own word, it surpasses the earthly ministry of Christ himself, which 
has engaged the supreme attention of the wisest men of all ages. Because Jesus 
Christ has gone to be with the Father, this work shall surely triumph; and those who 
have had a part in it shall wear the victor’s crown, and share with Christ himself the 
eternal glory of a world redeemed. 


THE BRUSSELS AGREEMENT appears to be doomed. The representatives of 
Holland delayed for a long time, and finally signed it with great reluctance. The neg- 
lect of the Senate of the United States to ratify the agreement, which had been signed 
by our representatives, gave it a great blow; and now that the French Chamber of 
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Deputies has, by a decisive vote of 439 to 104, refused its ratification, the binding force 
of the agreement is destroyed. The provisions of the agreement, or General Act of 
the Brussels Conference, were stated in the Missionary MAGAZINE for October, 
1890. They provide for the suppression of the African slave trade by the concerted 
action of the signatory powers, in allowing the right of search of suspected vessels in 
the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, and in establishing chains of stations across the routes 
of the slave caravans. The chief objection to the agreement is against the supple- 
mentary clause, allowing the government of the Congo State to impose import taxes. 
This is really responsible for the defeat of the measure. The French Chambers also 
objected to the right of search. Although there is little hope of the General Act 
going into operation, the Brussels Conference has had an immense moral influence, 
which is already operating for the extinction of the African slave trade. Officers on 
the East coast report thut it has greatly declined, and there is every prospect that it 
will continue to decrease to its final extinction. 


THE RIOTS IN CHINA, it appears, did not proceed from the hatred of the Chinese 
against Christianity, or even against foreigners, but were really of a political character. 
They are now thought to have been fomented by a secret society which is plotting to 
overthrow the present Tartar dynasty, and set up a purely Chinese government. By 
these riots against foreigners, the society hopes to complicate the relations of the gov- 
ernment with foreign nations, and so aid in its plans for its overthrow. As the 
society has a very large membership among the people and also in the army, it is 
feared that the movement may become general. For an account of the disturbances 
see Mr. Goddard’s letter in ‘* Missionary Correspondence.” 


THE BANTU LANGUAGES cover nearly all of the southern half of Africa. They are 
all closely related in grammatical structure and usage; and while there are 168 lan- 
guages and fifty-five dialects in this group, it is probable that the number which will 
survive the changes in the development of Africa, and in which it will be necessary 
to print the Bible and carry on missionary work, will be under the first figure. In 
our own mission on the Congo, there are a number of dialects, and books are being 
published in several of them. But Rev. Joseph Clark of Palabala says that in a 
recent trip on the Upper river he was quite readily understood. Rev. Isaac Cadman, 
who has recently left this country for the Congo Mission, spent four years in South- 
eastern Africa, and acquired the language. It will be interesting to know how much 
his knowledge of that language helps him on the Congo. It is very important that 
these dialects be reduced to as few as possible in printing the Scriptures, and this will 
also be helpful in the development of the people in the future. 


JAPANESE CONCEIT. — On all the other mission-fields it is with great difficulty that 
the native converts are induced to do what they ought in the way of self-support and 
self-direction, but in Japan the trouble is the other way. The Japanese have great 
self-confidence ; and the most serious trouble at present in missions in that country 
arises from the disposition in the converts to reject and even resent advice from the 
missionaries, and to insist on managing their spiritual affairs before they are even 


fairly well grounded in the truth. A good story illustrating this is told by Rev. John 
LL. Dearing of Yokohama. 
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When Bishop Newman was visiting the Methodist missions in Japan, he was 
engaged in distributing the native pastors among the churches, and met with an 
unreasonable amount of interference from the native brethren. Finally he said: ‘* If 


any of you think you can do this better than I, let them stand up.” our of the 
pastors promptly arose ! 


PERSONAL. — Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Markham of Palabala, Congo, arrived at 
Boston July 25. Rev. Isaac Cadman of Trenton, N. J., sailed from Boston 
August 1 for Matadi, Congo. Mr. F. D. Phinney sailed from New York 
August 8, to resume his labors as superintendent of the Mission Press and treasurer 
of the Burma Missions at Rangoon, Burma. Rev. John McGuire left New York 
August § for his station at Hanamaconda, India. Charles H. Finch, M.D., and 
wife of Providence, R.I., have started on their journey across the continent, and 
expect to sail from Vancouver September 8 for Sui-fu, China; also Miss Bessie G. 
Forbes of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. A. K. Gurney of Sibsagor, Assam, reached 
New York in August, returning to America for her health. 


NOTES. — Pictures of the life and works of Christ, even if not very good ones, are 
helpful in open-air preaching in India. If you have anything of the kind to spare, 
please mail them to ** Rev. P. E. Moore, Nowgong, Assam, India.” The better the 
pictures, the more good they will do. English services in Paris will be held in 
the Baptist Chapel, 133, Rue St. Denis, every Sunday afternoon at 3.30. —— The 
correspondence from France in this number is long but extremely interesting. No 


one should fail to read of the wonderful openings for Baptists in France at the present 
time. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF MISSIONS. 


At the annual meeting in Cincinnati, the American Baptist Missionary Union 
resolved to hold a special celebration of the starting of the modern missionary enter- 
prise by the organization of the English Baptist Missionary Society, at Kettering, 
England, Oct. 2, 1792. The celebration is to be inaugurated by a commemorative 
discourse and other services in connection with the annual meeting of the Union at 
Philadelphia, in May, 1892; and the churches throughout the field of the Union are 
invited to hold special memorial services, as will be hereafter arranged. The centen- 
nial year is to be signalized by an effort to raise a memorial fund of $1,000,000, and 
to send out 100 new missionaries. A special committee was provided for, to be 
appointed by the Executive Committee, to make all the necessary arrangements for 
carrying out this great plan, and leading the churches in a proper observance of the 
missionary centenary. 

The committee is named by the Executive Committee as follows: Edward Jud- 
son, D. D., of New York; George Dana Boardman, D. D., of Philadelphia ; Colgate 
Hoyt, Esq., of New York; Churchill H. Cutting, Esq., of Brooklyn; Rev. W. H. 
P. Faunce of New York; Charles M. Pratt of Brooklyn; Hon. Robert O. Fuller 
of Cambridge, Mass. ; T. C. Evans, Esq., of Boston; William H. Hartshorn, Esq., 
of Boston; Francis Wayland, LL. D., of New Haven; Rev. Russell H. Conwell of 
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Philadelphia ; Edward Goodman, Esq., of Chicago; M. S. Crosby, Esq., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Dr. W. H. Doane of Cincinnati; E. H. Sawyer, D. D., of Missouri; 
J. C. Hoblitt, Esq., of Minneapolis; Captain A. G. Hull of San Francisco. 

After organization and the selection of a permanent chairman, according to the reso- 
lution of the Union, the committee will establish its headquarters, and enter upon cor- 
respondence with the churches. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE TELUGU MISSION. 


THE recent great revival in the Telugu Mission in India, and the large number of 
new converts which have been gathered into the churches, have made necessary a 
considerable reorganization of the mission, in order to preserve the harvest already 
gathered, and to prepare for future and greater advance. After the revival of 1878, 
when 10,000 were gathered into the churches in five months, the Ongole field was 
divided into five, and the new stations of Cumbum, Vinukonda, Nursaravapetta and 
Bapatla were established. Now, again, about 10,000 converts have been added to the 
churches in a few months, and a further subdivision of the fields is necessary. It is 
proposed to found five new stations, but this is only a small part of the work which 
the remarkable growth of the mission demands. Even with the reinforcements sent 
out since 1878, the new converts have not been cared for as they ought ; and with the 
new accessions the work of the mission must be greatly extended. 

The 50,000 converted Telugus now form Christian communities. Their number 
has become so large, in proportion to the whole population of the territory about 
Ongole, that they are becoming an important element in the social life of the country. 
The prominence which this great movement has given to Christianity has called 
greater attention to its adherents, and placed larger responsibilities upon them. They 
are now called upon, not simply to live faithful and true lives as Christians, but they 
must be the exponents of Christianity to the people about them, who formerly looked 
upon Christians with indifference or contempt, but whose attention is now excited by 
the recent marvellous displays of divine grace. There must also be a largely increased 
number of trained laborers in the gospel, — pastors for the churches, teachers in Chris- 
tian schools, helpers and Bible-women, and evangelists to carry the truth to the multi- 
tudes of Telugus who are still in bondage to superstition and error. Before, the 
problem was to win a few from idolatry to serve the living and true God. Now that 
so much success has been given, we must look forward to winning the whole Telugu 
people for Christ. 

To carry forward this work, the missionaries ask for twenty-five new men and 
$50,000, and ask for the money in addition to the usual contributions to the foreign 
mission work. Already $15,000 have been promised, and six men have been 
appointed. After resting a few months, Dr. Clough will join in the effort to raise 
the remainder of the money and the men. He will visit different sections of the 
country, and a large portion of our people will have the privilege of seeing and hear- 
ing one whose work in the Lord has been so greatly honored. Any who wish to 
give or to go, in helping forward this enterprise, may correspond with Henry C. 
Mabie, D. D., Home Secretary, or with J. E. Clough, D. D., Mission Rooms, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
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MRS. S. M. WHITING. 
MISS BELLA P. TAYLOR, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For a period of forty-one years, this sainted one has been actively associated with our 
foreign missionary work. In June, 1850, a bride of a month, she sailed with her husband for 
Sibsagor, Assam, where she shared in his abundant labors until compelled, in 1861, by failing 
health to return to this country. This term of nearly eleven years of service was in many 
respects a trying one. The time had come to make a new departure in self-support, which was 
attended with many difficulties; and for two years they held the field alone, during which time 
occurred the Sepoy rebellion, a seasonof much trial and danger, their lives being in constant 
peril, and only saved by what seemed a miracle. Yet these were very happy years to Mrs. Whit- 
ing, for the Lord gave her many precious souls as a reward of her faithful labors. What she 
accomplished for Assam cannot be put into words. 

Her experience on the field prepared her fora most successful missionary work in this coun- 
try. Asa pastor's wife, Sabbath-school teacher, state secretary for Connecticut, and as a vice- 
president of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, she labored early and late for this cause. 
Her influence led many to enter this work, some of whom are now efficient workers on the 
foreign field. She will be deeply missed in those far-off lands, where many missionaries depended 
upon her prayers and words of cheer and appreciation. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 


SUBJECT.— REASONS AND RESULTS. 
(The references are to this number of the MaGazing.] 


Mr. Halsey’s Letter. 
Singing. 
Opium in China. (p. 418.) 

. Woman in China. (p. 418.) 
Prayer for the conversion of the heathen. 
Mr. Richards’ Letter. (p. 414.) 
Miss Gordon’s Letter. (p. 414.) 
Singing. 
Mr. Heinrichs’ Letter. (p. 408.) 
Reorganization of the Telugu Mission. (p. 

396.) 

. Collection. 
Singing. “ Doxology.” 
Benediction. 


Praise Service. 

Scripture. Matt. xxviii. 16-20. 

Prayer. 

Singing. 

The Bible Universal. (p. 417.) 

Greater Works. (p. 393.) 

Mr. Barley’s Letter. (p. 416.) First four 
paragraphs. 

Prayer that all may be engaged in the work 
of spreading the gospel throughout all the 
world. 

. Singing. “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 

. Mr, Morrow’s Letter. (p. 408.) 

Professor Gilmore’s Letter. (p. 407.) 


(p. 412.) 


1. 
2. 
4 
5. 
6. 
8. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


MISSION HIGH SCHOOL, ONGOLE. 
REV. J. HEINRICHS. 


In Dr. Mabie’s report on the Telugu mis- 
sion-field in Zhe Standard of April 2, 1891, he 
says: ‘*At the High School, which to our sur- 
prise is quite a college, with its enthusiastic 
head master and its 200 boys, a prepared 
address was read and presented to us. When 
we began to respond, and turned about for our 
interpreter, we were told that we would be quite 


well understood in English. This was a wonder 
tous. We proceeded for twenty minutes, and 
point after point was responded to with cheers. 
This gave us a new token, not only that the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue is conquering all other 
tongues, but also that the East India student is 
as fully alive as his western brothers. These 
boys, and hosts of others, including Brahman 
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gentlemen of the town, petition that this school 
be made a college. Can we prevent it? Dare 
we turn these inquisitive, alert youths of India 
over to non-Christian schools? Here is a ques- 
tion for the wisdom of the wisest, and may the 
Most High help us!” 

The American Baptist Mission High School, 
by which this institution of learning is known 
all over the Madras Presidency, possesses a 
magnificent building, having about twenty acres 
of land attached to it. It was built at a total 


Mission High School, Ongole. 


(September, 


The building is situated away from the bustle 
and noise of the town, yet not too far for the 
boys of Ongole to come to it. It is within 100 
yards of the proposed line of railway from 
Madras to Ongole. The Ongole railway sta- 
tion will be to the northeast of the schoolhouse. 
This shows the wisdom of the builders of our 
school in selecting this site. 

There are in the whole building eight rooms 
and a hall. The hall is sixty-four by thirty-five 
feet. One of the rooms is 840 feet in area. 


BAPTIST MISSION HIGH SCHOOL, ONGOLE., 


cost of Rs. 40,000, a part of which was con- 
tributed by government, on the condition that 
in course of time the high school be raised 
to the standard of a college. It consists of 
three parts. The southernmost part has three 
rooms, existing for the last ten years. In it, 
the late principal, Rev. W. R. Manley, labored 
faithfully for the good of the Telugus. The 
middle portion consists of three rooms on the 
ground floor and a large hall up-stairs. The 
northern portion has two rooms. The whole 
is built of granite and brick laid in concrete. 
The floor is made of strong Portland cement. 


Two others are 600 square feet, and again two 
others 500 square feet each, and the last two 
400 square feet each in area. 

In the first of these rooms are at present 
located the chemical and physical laboratory of 
the school and the small library of 140 vol- 
umes. Here the head master, K. Venkateswar 
Ayar, B.A., L. T., holds his class, which is the 
highest in the school. The Upper Secondary 
Department of a high school consists, according 
to the new educational rules, of three forms — 
sixth, fifth and fourth. 

The fourth form teaches English grammar 
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and composition, including figures of speech, 
conversion of sentences, etc.; English poetry, 
with easy selections from popular English 
authors; English prose, with easy selections 
from popular English authors; mathematics, 
including arithmetic (the whole subject), alge- 
bra (up to the end of quadratic equations), and 
Euclid (first three books) ; elements of physics 
and chemistry; history of India up to 1876; 
history of England up to 1858; geography of 
the world; Bible (one book of the New Testa- 
ment per term) ; vernacular (Telugu) prose and 
poetry. 

The several subjects taught in the remaining 
two forms of the Upper Secondary Department 
are preparatory to those taught in the sixth 
form. In all the three classes, map drawing is 
taught, and scholars have to prepare weekly 
home exercises in reciprocal translation and 
mathematics. 

The next department of the school is the 
Lower Secondary, or the old Middle School 
Department, consisting of three classes, called 
the third, second and first forms. 

The third teaches English grammar, includ- 
ing rules of syntax; prose and poetry, as con- 
tained in the Second Reader of the Madras 
school series; arithmetic, up to end of square 
and cubic measures, with problems; algebra, 
to the end of division; geometry, the whole 
first book; elementary history of India, the 
whole; geography, of India, Asia, Europe; 
vernacular studies, and the Bible. 

The first form or lowest class of our High 
School is the highest class of the Upper Pri- 
mary Department. Our primary schools are 
separate institutions, in which only the ele- 
mentary branches of learning are taught. 

There are now on the rolls of the school 112 
Christian, eighty-four Hindu and seven Moham- 
medan boys, making a total of 203 pupils. 

Since the establishment of the High School, 
one Christian, thirty-seven Hindus, and one 
Mohammedan have passed the entrance exami- 
nation of the Madras University; and seven- 
teen Christians, seventy-one Hindus, and two 
Mohammedans passed the middle school or 
Lower Secondary examination of the Madras 
government. The last-mentioned test qualifies 
candidates for service. 

An essential need for the well-being of the 
High School is a lending and reference library. 
The want of that is greatly felt, and the presence 
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of one would facilitate the work of both masters 
and pupils. The call for our school to be raised 
to the standard of a college, with an American 
graduate at its head, is more urgent, however. 

Our rival, The Hindu High School of this 
place, which was started in opposition to our 
own three years ago, is about to pass into non- 
existence. The teachers cannot subsist on 
school fees, and its patronage is decreasing. 
The chairman of the Board of Managers has 
resigned ; and unless another desperate effort 
is made to raise the necessary funds, there will 
be only one high school in this place. It is 
commonly believed that government will step 
in, and refuse to recognize the rival school. I 
have been asked repeatedly whether a principal 
will be appointed this year, and the standard of 
our school will be raised. That would certainly 
be the death blow to the heathen school, and 
secure a great victory for Christianity. 

Our most urgent need now is the training of 
our future preachers, teachers and native mis- 
sion-workers in manliness and Christian charac- 
ter. It is for this that we especially need a man 
who can give his entire time to our school. 
Such an institution as ours may be developed 
into a great power for good in this land, but it 
may also deteriorate into a great power for evil. 
Personally, I think it desirable that an indus- 
trial establishment be conducted in connection 
with the High School, and that to this end 
some artisan missionaries be sent out to give 
their whole time and energy to the training of 
our boys in manual pursuits. 

I close with Dr. Mabie’s words: ‘* These 
boys, and hosts of others, including Brahman 
gentlemen of the town, petition that this school 
be made a college. Can we prevent it? Dare 
we turn these inquisitive, alert youths of India 
over to non-Christian schools? Here is a ques- 
tion for the wisdom of the wisest, and may the 
Most High help us!” 

ONGOLE, May 29, 1891. 


‘* MorE giving by the living.” 

‘* SOMETHING from every one laid by every 
week.” 

A SUBSCRIPTION list has been opened, the 
donors’ names are to appear, not in the world’s 
records, but in heaven’s archives. He who 
stands ‘‘ over against the treasury” is the first 
Donor. He gave himself for the world’s 
salvation. 
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THE WORK AND THE MEN. 


[September, 


REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D., SWATOW, CHINA. 


THE great Asiatic belt of heathenism 
stretches from India on the southwest to Japan 
on the northeast. It includes three empires, 
and they form the great line of battle — a cen- 
tre and a right and left wing. The multitude 
of people in them all is enormous. India has 
two hundred and sixty millions, China has four 
hundred millions and Japan has forty millions, 
making a total of seven hundred millions. 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Confucianism and 
Shintuism are the prevailing forms of error. 

The first question to be asked is, What is the 
intellectual and spiritual condition of all these 
hosts? Answer that, and we will know the 
kind of work to be done. Tell us the kind of 
work to be done, and we will know the kind of 
men that are needed. Fitches are beaten out 
with a staff and the cummin with a rod. 

There is a lettered class and an inteilectual 
class in each of these nations. In India there 
are the Brahmans; in China are the literary 
graduates, students of Confucius and Lanchi 
and Mencius; in Japan are the old Samurai 
class trained to literature and the profession of 
arms. This lettered class contains able and 
subtle thinkers and adroit disputants, who are 
to be carefully approached and carefully handled. 

But now, observe that in no case do these 
form a majority of the inhabitants. On the con- 
trary they form relatively only a fraction. In 
India the proportion is largest, but it is a fraction 
still ; in China the number of readers is absolutely 
small; in Japan the Samurai class does not ex- 
ceed two millions, though education is being 
rapidly diffused among all classes, and the num- 
ber of readers is increasing every day. 

It may be safely said, that out of the whole 
population, at least five hundred millions have 
but few if any great educational attainments, 
and that a hundred millions more are not so 
far advanced as to make them troublesome dis- 
putants, beyond facility in using certain stock 
objections made ready to hand and in common 
circulation, but soon understood and mastered. 

If, for a moment, and for the sake of argu- 
ment, we leave out of consideration the condi- 
tion of the one hundred millions versed in 
casuistical questions and capable of casuistical 
debates, we have remaining a vast mass of 
human beings six hundred millions strong, 
who may be classified as regards religious dis- 


cernment much after the manner in which God 
classified the inhabitants of Nineveh — they 
are intellectually very backward in develop- 
ment, even while quick and shrewd and alert 
in natural capabilities. 

These six hundred millions are dead — dead 
men before God. What they need is the voice 
of the evangelist. So do the other hundred 
millions for that matter; but ¢Aey are supposed 
to be very capable in all manner of casuistry and 
sophistical argumentation, fully a match for the 
Christian propagandist in all the refined subtle- 
ties of thought, and, unless he is cautious, able 
to knock his feet from under him. We leave 
them out for the present, though this passing 
remark is in order. It is on their account that 
some people think that the chief mission work 
to be done in the far East is to encounter and 
confute dialecticians and sophists. To hear 
what is said now and then by some who exag- 
gerate the difficulties in that direction, one 
would infer that profound thinkers and bewil- 
dering debaters are thicker than their own 
plantain trees; that they abound in groups at 
every turn of the road, everready with their crafty 
questions to block the way of the missionary. 

Now, we do not believe that things are so 
bad. It is true that such men are numerous 
enough, and some of them are indeed a 
match for the acutest reasoners from home. 
They are well trained in intellect, and well read 
in all sorts of mythological lore. They have the 
best edge put on their intellects that can be 
given by the best of English training. On this 
subject one will do well to read the admirable 
presentation by Rev. Dr. Boggs of Ramapatam. 

But the heavy and solid masses are not of 
that kind. We repeat the remark, the six hun- 
dred millions are dead men. They are not 
full of dialectics, nor of profound philosophy, 
nor of bewildering questions. Their minds 
are dark, full of darkness, and their hearts are 
full of sin; they are blinded and debased, and 
led captive by Satan at his will. They need 
light, but it is not the light of science nor of 
secular education; they need the light which 
Christ only can give, and the life which Christ 
only can impart. They are not suffering from 
lack of soul physicians who can reply to Spen- 
cer and Darwin and Tyndall. The poor 
creatures never heard of Tyndall and Huxley. 
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What they want is somebody capable of show- 
ing them the way of salvation — somebody 
who will stick to that one thing until the thing 
is done, or until his head is gray — one who 
won't turn aside or allow himself to be switched 
off on some side track. To be sure they will 
~ need other builders by and by, but just now they 
need evangelizers ! — evangelizers ! ! — evangel- 
izers!!! earnest, upright, downright, regular, 
persistent evangelizers, to go upand downamong 
the six hundred millions telling the few simple 
and saving truths which are essential to the 
soul's deliverance. 

This does not mean that untrained men are 
sufficient for this work. On the contrary, it 
calls for men of specific fitness and specific 
training. No matter where they get the train- 
ing nor how they get it, whether with a 
diploma or without a diploma, provided only 
that they have the fitness and the training, and 
give evidence of being called of God to the 
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work, and will throw themselves into evangel- 
izing work with all their mind and all their 
heart and all their hody and all their soul. 

Granted, as we also affirm, that men of the 
very highest culture are called for in certain 
departments and stages of the work of estab- 
lishing Christianity, yet new stress is laid on 
the fact that there are some six hundred mil- 
lions within reach possessed of no great range 
of quibbling power, as above depicted. If men 
of the ‘‘ highest culture,” as it is called, can 
be had for this work, then send them along. 
If such men will not come forward, or if there 
are not enough of them, then hinder not those 
who are willing, and who are able to do this 
great preparatory work of country and village 
evangelization. The crying need of heathen 
Asia to-day is not for a host more of profes- 
sors and book-makers and office-men, but for a 
greater host of open field workers and evangel- 
izers. 


A LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR-GENERAL ON MISSIONS. 


(Sir Charles A. Elliott, lieutenant governor of Bengal, made the following remarks at a mecting at Simla, as reported in 


The Church Misstonary Intelligencer.) 


WHILE the general population in India in- 
creased between 1872 and 1881 by eight per 
cent, the number of Christians increased by 
thirty per cent. In the single province of 
Bengal, where the rise in the number of Hindus 
was thirteen per cent, and of Mohammedans 
eleven per cent, the growth of the population 
of native Christians was sixty-four per cent. 
In the adjoining province of Assam, of which I 
have personal as well as statistical knowledge, 
while the general growth of the population was 
eighteen per cent, the Christians had increased 
in the eight valley districts by one hundred and 
forty per cent; and in the Khasia Hills, where 
a devoted band of Welsh missionaries, with 
whom I am well acquainted, is at work, the 
increase had been at the remarkable rate of 
two hundred and fifty per cent. We are now 
on the brink of another census, and in two 
years’ time speakers in this place will probably 
be able to tell you what the results of the 
decade from 1881 to 1891 have been, and how 
far the prediction of the late census commis- 
sioner, Sir W. Plowden, has been verified, who 
prophesied that we should find that the seed 
sown had multiplied still more abundantly than 
in the foregoing periods. However this may 


be, so far as our present knowledge goes, the 
growth of Christianity in India has been a solid 
fact, and sufficiently rapid to give all needful 
encouragement to the supporters of missions. 
Now, this being the case, it will seem at first 
sight very strange that so many residents in 
India should be ignorant of what is going on 
under their eyes, and that we should so 
frequently hear sneers and cavils at the small 
result of missionary effort. I will mention, as 
a typical instance of this, a letter which I 
remember seeing in the Z7mes, written by an 
officer of the Madras army from Bangalore, in 
which he said — I do not pretend to be quoting 
the exact words, but I think this was the 
sense — that in a long course of service he had 
never seen a single instance of a respectable 
native Christian. Of course one might reply 
with the apothegm that the eye only sees 
that which it brings with it the power of seeing. 
But I do not think we need make any imputa- 
tion on the intelligence or good faith of such a 
witness. The simple explanation is to be 
found, I believe, in the extremely narrow limits 
of our opportunities for observation ; and these 
limits are mainly imposed by the excessive 
absorption of every one in his particular work 
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or office. There is no leisured class among us 
who have time to look round and collect and 
digest information and give it out to us in a 
literary form. We are ‘all slaves of the desk, 
and slaves to such an extent that we seldom 
realize the extent of the slavery of other 
classes. 

Turning now to the third class of objectors 
to whom I have referred, those who advocate 
economy and preach the doctrine of cheap 
missions, it may be admitted that these princi- 
ples have a very attractive sound; but when 
they say, ‘‘ Your missionaries ought to live 
apart and not to let themselves be confounded 
with the ruling class of Englishmen; they 
ought to imitate the ascetic and self-renouncing 
reformers who have founded sects and started 
religious movements in India,” I doubt if they 
precisely realize what they are aiming at. No 
doubt asceticism has a great and singular 
influence over the mind of the Hindu; but his 
idea of an ascetic is a naked fakir, living alone 
in a secluded hut, depending for his daily food 
on the contributions of his worshippers, on 
whom he bestows incantations against disease 
or teaches the formula, repetition of which 
makes them his disciples. This is not the 
standard which we would hold up for the imita- 
tion of our cultivated English brothers and 
sisters. On the other hand, the mere reduction 
of the missionary’s income would only tend to 
lower his life to the pitiful level which we 
sometimes see in a poor white or Eurasian 
clerk, and would condemn him to a life of 
squalid poverty, which would. undermine his 
constitution, without in any way increasing 
his usefulness or making him venerable in the 
eyes of the people. On the contrary, I believe 
that the sight of a missionary bungalow, such as 
I have often seen in the midst of a wild and 
rude population, with its modest comfort, its 
decent order, and its friendly accessibility to 
all visitors, is a civilizing agency of a high 
order. Many missionaries, as is well known, 
have means of their own, and draw nothing 
from the funds of their society ; but where this 
is not the case, I am quite sure nothing will be 
gained, either in efficiency or in real economy, 
by cutting down their salaries. There is, 
indeed, one way of cheapening missions, and 
it is one which every experienced evangelist 
has at heart,—not by diminishing the number 
or cost of the English agency, but by increasing 
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the number of native pastors. And the ideal 
picture such an one would draw of the future is 
not now the missionary surrounded by a body 
of earnest but ignorant converts whom he holds 
in leading-strings lest they should relapse, but 
the missionary as a centre of a great native 
agency, having on him the care of many 
churches, and the control of many native 
pastors, who influences and stimulates all, and 
to whom they logk up for guidance and advice, 

I hold that it is the part of missions to carry 
on and complete the work which England is 
placed here by Providence to effect, and 
which would be imperfect without them. The 
government of India can do much; if it could 
not, we who are its servants could not feel the 
pride and enthusiasm with which we serve it; 
if we did not believe that it is following the 
course which the finger of God has marked 
out for it in this country, we would not serve 
it at all. The civil and military government 
can do much; it can insure internal peace and 
security of life and property; it can provide 
good lawsand good courts to administer them; 
it can remove many hindrances in the way of 
material progress, and to a great extent can 
protect the country from famine; it can give 
opportunities for honor and distinction to the 
worthiest of our native fellow-subjects ; it can 
bestow education on the masses, and can even 
offer, with a doubtful and hesitating hand, a 
maimed and cold code of morals. But it can 
go no further, and there its influence stops. 
Consider for a moment what a vast hiatus this 
stoppage implies. Government cannot bestow 
on the people that which gives to life its color, 
and to love of duty its noblest incentive; it 
cannot offer the highest morality, fortified by 
the example of the divinely perfect Life. It 
is here that the missionary steps in to supple- 
ment the work of the official. If we look 
back on our own life and consider what a dif- 
ference it would have made to us if those 
influences which surrounded our childhood 
and moulded our character had been removed, 
we shall easily see how important a supplement 
that is. And it is for this reason that I make 
bold to say that if missions did not exist, it 
would be our duty to invent them. This is 
what was said by the famous men who built 
up the administration of the Punjab, and who, 
when it was annexed in 1849, among their 
first requirements, along with courts and codes 
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and roads and police, wrote home to the 
Church Missionary Society for a supply of 
missionaries. But we are not now in their 
position. Missionaries do exist nay more, 
they progress and prosper—they are num- 
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bered now by thousands, and their converts 
by hundreds of thousands. All that is left for 
us to do is to aid and support them with our 
money, with our friendly counsel and sympa- 
thy and co-operation. 


PASTORS AND MISSIONS. 


SOME preachers are so deeply interested in 
the evangelization of the world, that they can 
be confidently relied on to do theirduty. They 
keep the people to whom they minister informed 
concerning the progress and prosperity of the 
work in the field. They portray in vivid colors 
the condition of the nations sitting in the 
shadow of death, without God and without 
hope. They tell their hearers what they ought 
to do in the premises. They are neither afraid 
nor ashamed to declare the whole counsel of 
God. They are careful to announce every col- 
lection several times in advance, and urge all 
to give as the Lord has prospered them. They 
regard the day set apart for a collection as a red- 
letter day in the history of the church. It isa 
day long to be remembered for the good done in 
it. It is a day that brings down richest blessings 
upon the souls of all who observe it worthily. 
Their interest and enthusiasm pervade and 
dominate all hearts. Their zeal overcomes 
all opposition. If public sentiment is hostile 
or indifferent, they revolutionize it in a little 
while. Thus it comes to pass that persons who 
once never had a thought beyond their own 
little and local interests, give cheerfully and 
liberally to carry the gospel into the regions 
beyond. 

Others, again, scarcely ever allude to the 
cause of Christian missions. They never pray 
that the kingdom of this world may become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. 
They never say, ‘‘ For Zion's sake I will not 
hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will 
not rest, until the righteousness thereof go 
forth as brightness, and the salvation thereof as 
alamp that burneth.” They do not trouble 
themselves with the great questions: ‘* How 
then shall they call on Him in whom they have 
not believed? and how shall they believe in Him 
of whom they have not heard? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher? and how shall 
they preach except they be sent?” They may 
believe that the gospel is the power of God to 


save the believer, but they do not show their 
faith by their works. They allow the day for the 
collection to come and go unannounced, like a 
thief in the night. The people do not notice 
their delinquency. If they do, they remain 
silent. They easily become reconciled to the 
idea of giving nothing. Very soon they lapse 
into indifference. There are preachers who 
dry up the liberality of churches by their fail- 
ure to develop it more and more. 

There are others, still, who go through the 
motion of taking up a collection, but it is in 
such a timid and half-hearted way that very 
little is realized. They approach the subject as 
if they were approaching a torpedo or a scor- 
pion; they announce it with bated breath, as 
if breaking the intelligence of the sudden death 
of an only child to his fond parents; they ask 
for an offering with fear and trembling, as an 
inexperienced pauper asks for alms; their 
whole bearing is an apology for the necessity 
of going through with a very unpleasant duty. 
Under such circumstances the collection is 
small. It would be miraculous if it were not 
so. But let them present the subject in a manly 
way ; let them show the merit of the cause for 
which they plead ; let them dwell with earnest- 
ness upon the blessedness accruing to the giver, 
and the wrong that one does his own soul when 
he shuts up his compassion against those who 
are in need; let him then emphasize the last 
command of the risen Lord, and convince the 
church that her chief concern should be the 
evangelization of the world, and the responses 
will be both generous and general. If a 
preacher would exhort his brethren in any good 
work, he must first show them that he is en- 
listed himself. If he wishes them to make sac- 
rifices, that they may have the more to give, 
he must do the same himself. His business is 
not to give advice, like the attorney-at-law, but 
to be an example to the flock. He must go be- 
fore them and say to them, This is the way; 
walk you init. A preacher who is in down- 
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right earnest himself will not find it difficult to 
enlist his people and to secure their co-opera- 
tion. Genuine interest is as contagious as 
cholera. 

No faithful preacher need fear that his efforts 
to send the gospel abroad will interfere with 
his own support. The churches that give most 
generously to send the gospel abroad are the 
churches that are doing most athome. Those 
that do little or nothing abroad, as a rule do 
little or nothing at home. Christianity, as 
some one has said, is missionary, progressive, 
world-embracing ; it would cease to exist if it 
ceased to be missionary, if it disregarded the 
parting injunction of its Founder: ‘Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” Giving does not impoverish a church ; 
withholding does not enrich it. ‘* There is that 
giveth, and yet increaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth 
to poverty.” Every preacher can say of his 
work for missions what Laban said to Jacob: 
“*I know by experience that the Lord hath 
blessed me for thy sake.” Those who remain 
silent and inactive concerning missions, lest 
their own salaries should not be paid, do not 
know the Scriptures or the power of God. 
Their selfish and short-sighted policy defeats 
its ownend. Max Miiller says: ‘* There may 
be times when speech is silver and silence gold, 
but there are other times when silence is death 
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and speech is life, the very life of Pentecost.” 
The churches that are living and prosperous 
are the missionary churches. Those that think 
of nothing beyond their own horizon, perish 
from the earth in a few years. They are eaten 
up with covetousness. The preacher who is 
afraid to plead on behalf of missions, lest his 
own salary should suffer, is cutting off the limb 
that supports him, and cutting it off between 
himself and the tree. He is choking the foun- 
tain that slakes his own thirst. God has ar- 
ranged the universe so that selfishness avenges 
itself, and that speedily. 

An Episcopal rector says: ‘‘I ama firm be- 
liever in giving the people a chance to contrib- 
ute. Their failure to do more for the missions 
of the church is largely owing to the lack of 
earnest and loving appeals by the clergy. The 
laity are not niggardly. A little more faith, 
more personal interest, and a large amount of 
daring piuck on the part of the clergy would 
bring into the treasury more than double the 
amount now realized.” Dr. Heman Humphrey 
wrote to hisson: ‘‘ The ministers of the gospel 
have it in their power to do more towards rais- 
ing the necessary funds than any other class 
of men— might I not add, more than all other 
classes of men.” It was his opinion that, if 
the ministers did their whole duty and exerted 
all their influence, the contributions of the 
church would be doubled in a short time. Dr. 
Duff used to say, ‘** The tug is with the minis- 
ters.” — Christian /ntelligencer. 


BAPTIST WORK IN BULGARIA. 
REV. W. CHRISTOFF, RUSTCHUK. 


On the 24th of September, 1889, I was sud- 
denly forced to enter the Bulgarian army, in 
spite of my being a subject of Turkey, and hav- 
ing already attained the age of thirty-one years. 
All attempts to be released were futile. I was 
compelled to serve as a prisoner. After I had 
served one year, I was, however, released as a 
one year’s volunteer, on the ground of my tes- 
timonies which I had received from the theo- 
logical school at Hamburg which I had 
attended for four years. During the time of 
my military service, the preacher, the church, 
as well as the work of God, suffered; but we 
have learned to serve our Lord better and to 


esteem His kindness more. At the time I was 
taken for a soldier, all the reserve men were 
called in for drill. Many of them spent their 
time of service here in Rustchuk, and thus | 
had a good opportunity to preach Christ to 
them. Many of them said: ‘The like we 
have never heard.” May the Lord bless the 
word among the innocent Bulgarians with His 
blessing! Now after my deliverance I find 
time to report about the work in Bulgaria. 
The principality of Bulgaria has 1,930 square 
miles and 2,820,000 inhabitants. Of these, 
three fourths are Bulgarians and one fourth 
Turks, Roumanians, Jews and Ascanians. 
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The Bulgarians are an industrious people; 
Slavonians, their language is similar to the 
Russians. They are good as field laborers and 
as mechanics, and are also, in comparison with 
the neighboring nations, more susceptible to 
the truth. 

The Balkans divide Bulgaria into North and 
South Bulgaria. The Congregationalists are at 
work in South Bulgaria. They meet with 
some success. They have two schools in Sau- 
rokoro— one for young girls and one for young 
men. They also have one flourishing girls’ 
school at Monastir, Macedonia. Some of their 
churches are quite large. 

Almost as early as the Congregationalists 
began in South Bulgaria, the Methodists 
entered upon the work in the northern half; 
but compared with them, they have not met 
with equal success. They have scarcely thirty- 
five full members, with the exception of those 
in office, the number of which is very large. 
Their perseverance and their great sacrifices 
are astonishing. They devote about $19,000 
annually to the Bulgarian work. 

Our work in Bulgaria is still very young. 
The first church was organized here in 1884, 


with twenty-eight members, by Brother Kargel. 
Since I have been here (1887), the number has 


increased to fifty-six. Seven are now waiting 
for baptism, of whom, however, only three will 
be baptized; the others are compelled to wait, 
being minors. ‘The work of God is going on 
slowly, but surely. Our field of labor is con- 
tinually growing. This spring | visited a town 
(Rasgrad) about sixty miles from here, a place 
in which, perhaps, never before has the gospel 
been preached. I remained there three days, 
found many who were willing to listen to the 
truth, and with whom | could converse and 
pray. Two months later I visited the same 
town again, and was greatly encouraged by 
what 1 saw and heard. 1 hope to God that 
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some soul will soon be converted, so as to give 
us a foothold, and enable us to lay the founda- 
tion of a spiritual church there. Besides this I 
have been requested to come to some places on 
the Macedonian borders. After a few days I 
intend to go thither, and to make a round trip 
through Bulgaria. 

Until very recently I have been all alone; 
but now, thanks to God, we have been enabled 
to employ two colporters, through the kind 
assistance of a brother in a foreign country. 
There is also some prospect of our engaging a 
Bible-woman. This is of great importance, 
for we are quite oriental here, and there are 
many places where only a woman can hope 
to labor with success. Some brave brethren 
living in a village have a desire to do some- 
thing in neighboring villages where nothing as 
yet has been done for the Lord. We are 
obliged to help ourselves in this way to do mis- 
sion work; for our members are chiefly poor, 
and foreign help small. Please, dear brethren, 
to remember us before the throne of grace in 
this troublesome time. We need your prayers, 
but also your assistance and advice. 

I desire to close now, but must inform you 
that a certain Bulgarian, by the name of Panoff, 
from Stara-Sagora, pretends to have been 
ordained for the Baptist ministry in America 
some years ago. He does not attach himself 
to any Christian body, is neither a Christian 
nor a preacher. Our people here watched him, 
and observed him to keep up a brisk corre- 
spondence with America. He has been in 
America repeatedly, and always brings back 
much money and quantities of clothes, and 
pretends to be a benefactor of Bulgaria. It is 
necessary that our churches in America should 
be warned against him. If anybody is desirous 
to do something for Bulgaria, 1 would kindly 
ask him to do it through our committee in 
Hamburg or through our church in Rustchuk. 


MERANGKONG. 
MRS. E. W. CLARK, MOLUNG, ASSAM. 


THOsE who followed us in the early days of 
our work in the Naga Hills may recall Merang- 
kong as the first village, after our own, Mo- 
lung, to receive a Christian teacher. It was a 
large village, much given to war (as the Nagas 


expressed it, had as many wars as there were 
hairs on a man’s head), in which it took great 
pride; and the decorations of the village skull- 
house testified to its triumphs. 

During the residence of the teacher in this 
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village, offensive warfare, though reluctantly, 
was abandoned. Some received the truth, and 
a little church of seven members was organ- 
ized. Subsequently, the teacher left the work, 
and the village soon returned — like the sow that 
was washed —to her wallowing in the mire. 
. They were quick to tread the war-path, and the 
forests rang with their shouts of victory. Our 
nearest neighboring village was laid in ashes 
by them, and heads borne away to further the 
skull frescoing of their public buildings and 
private residences. But the little band stood 
aloof from all this, and remained steadfast 
through persecution. 

For the village feasts and revels, and for the 
old demon worship, taxes were levied upon the 
Christians, which must be paid or their property 
confiscated. It is said that one time as grain 
was being taken out of one of their granaries 
for this purpose, the man was in his house 
praying for his people. They often plead with 
their villagers for a Christian teacher to live 
among them, but the villagers said they would 
have no more of it. 

Several years have passed with no further 
religious instruction. Some of the faithful ones 
have gone to their reward; those remaining 
have abstained from labor on the Sabbath, and 
gathered a little handful of four, five, some- 
times ten, for worship of the one living and 
true God. 

No one among them could read, but they 
talked about Jesus and heaven, prayed, and 
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sang snatches of religious hymns which they 
remembered. 

One man and his wife were largely the lead- 
ers in this work; the villagers said they were 
always talking the new religion. He came 
occasionally to our village — said ‘‘ it was like 
coming up to Jerusalem from Sodom to come 
here.” He always seemed hungering for the 
truth; begging for a ‘‘torch,” as his village 
was so dark with no ‘‘ torch” to guide them, 
They were always going into pitfalls and ditches, 
so many temptations all about them. He could 
not stand off and pay us the customary salaam, 
but in some way wanted to take hold of us; 
and as I have seen him stand clasping the mis- 
sionary’s arm, I have said in my heart, ‘* Blest 
be the tie.” 

Several attempts were made by the Chris- 
tians — and a few favorable to Christianity — to 
form a separate colony, where they might 
escape persecution and worship their God in 
peace; but fear of wars and wild animals 
deterred them. Recently matters are looking 
more hopeful; one by one others are joining 
in the Sunday services; and in our recent visit 
there we had such a good time with them, men 
and women taking part in the prayer meetings, 
and the village is now unanimous in asking for 
a Christian teacher. They promise to build 
him a house, attend Sunday services, and sus- 
tain a day school. God grant that the morn- 
ing light may be breaking over this dark corner 
of heathenism and barbarism ! 


THE 


**THOO-BAH-YAH-ZAHS.” 


MISS S. E. HASWELL, AMHERST, BURMA. 


THESE Burmese Pariahs say they were cursed 
many generations ago, and condemned to beg 
for a living, the curse pronounced upon them 
being that they should become lepers if they 
ever worked. No one has any business or 
social dealings with them. They live in settle- 
ments by themselves in or near the graveyards. 
Their huts are made from the bamboo matting 
and boards obtained from the coffins, which 
are brought after the funerals to the head man 
of each settlement, and by him distributed to 
the villagers. 

Their clothing is largely obtained by digging 
up the corpses after the friends of the deceased 


have left the burial-grounds, and robbing the 
dead of their clothes. They of course re-inter 
the corpses they have exhumed. Their only 
work, besides, perhaps, cultivating a few vege- 
tables for their own use, is to dig the graves 
and bury the dead, or to build the funeral pyres 
and attend the fires when the bodies are 
cremated. They harbor the lepers in their 
settlements. 

I have reason to think that the Lord has 
begun His gracious work in the hearts of five 
of the lepers, and that some among these poor 
outcast Thoo-bah-yah-zahs are beginning to 
awaken to the blessed truth that there is a 
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loving Saviour for even them. There are three 
Thoo-bah-yah-zah settlements in Maulmein, 
numbering several hundreds of souls. 

Since I left Maulmein the work among the 
lepers and Thoo-bah-yah-zahs has been carried 
on by Ko Reuben’s wife and a former pupil of 
mine named Mah May. Nothing has happened 
in my field this year which has more cheered 
my heart than these two women taking up this 
work. Burman Christians are willing enough 
to give for the Lord’s work, and are ready to 
testify for Him among their friends and 
neighbors, but they shrink from disagreeable 
work for Christ. 

It is not pleasant, in one sense, to sit with 
these poor victims of leprosy and superstition, 
remembering how their very garments are 
obtained ; whose bodies are slowly corrupting, 
and whose helplessness renders it impossible 
for them to keep themselves free from filth and 
vermin. 

To see these two women putting aside all 
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their natural repugnance, and their fear of 
infection, which is strong, and really loving 
these poor, maimed, disfigured creatures, and 
delighting in telling them of the love of God 
in Christ, has done my heart good. 

They spend two hours with them every 
Sunday, reading the Bible to them, and telling 
them of the way of life, and from time to time 
they visit the Thoo-bah-yah-zah settlements for 
the same purpose. 


‘* Sucu as I have give I thee,” said Peter to 
the lame beggar. God makes His human ser- 
vants the channel of His grace to the needy. 
The heathen world lieth in the wicked one, 
helpless as the lame man, and like him can be 
raised. Such as you have, your prayers, your 
money, your life, are you giving them? Can 
you withhold them and be true to Him who 
loved us and gave himself for us? — Rev. Fohn 
M. Foster. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
Rev. F. T. Whitman. 


Rancoon, June 12, 1891. 

BROTHER WARNER, who came to us from the 
Methodist Episcopal church recently, was ordained 
May 31, with the advice of a council, which met April 
7, composed of missionaries and members of the 
Rangoon church, F. T. Whitman, moderator, C. M. 
Pascal, clerk. After careful examination, it was 
decided unanimously that the council express itself 
satisfied with Mr. Warner’s Christian experience, call 
to ministry, views of Christian polity, and so recom- 
mend to the church. The church voted to proceed 
with ordination, which was arranged and held May 
31, as follows : — 

Rev. E. Tribolet read Scriptures and prayed; Rev. 
F.T. Whitman preached; Rev. B. P. Cross, ordain- 
ing prayer; Rev. A. E. Seagrave, charge; Rev. E. J. 
Miller, hand of fellowship; Rev. F. E. Warner, 
benediction. 


Professor D. C. Gilmore. 
Rancoon, June 18, 1891. 
I am glad to be able to report encouragingly 
upon the religious condition of the college. We 


have some six or eight Buddhist boys in our classes, 
and two or three unconverted sons of Christian 
parents. Our Christian boys, especially the Bur- 
mans, are laboring very earnestly an1 faithfully for 
their salvation. The heathen listen with interest; 
and some of them, I think, are truly desirous of be- 
coming disciples of Christ. The fear of displeasing 
relatives and friends holds them back. We feel that 
the Christians are making progress in the Christian 
life. Some of them seem to be coming into fuller 
and richer experiences of the love and power of 
Christ. There is a great deal of thought and Bible 
searching among them. I am urging our Christian 
boys to pray that God will bless Burma as He has 
been blessing Madras. I find this matter laid upon 
the hearts of many of our missionaries. 


Rev. F. E, Warner. 
ZiGon, June ro, 1891. 
THIS morning we had a good prayer meeting. 
Twelve were present, and a number took part. They 
all seem glad to have us here, and are ready and 
willing to do anything for us. Yesterday we visited 
another village. Atthe first place we stopped, the 
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man was building a house; he at once ceased work, 
and gave all the accessible rooms for a meeting. We 
sang, and in a short time had a good congregation. 
Two of our men gave short talks, and before we left 
had a Nicodemus. To-morrow we shall be absent 
from home all day, and next week hope to spend 
most of the time away. There is work enough in 
Zigon and vicinity to keep one missionary at work 
all the time. I can easily see how difficult it would 
be for one man to do justice to a district forty 
miles wide and one hundred long, for I feel like 
staying in the jungle all the time. I hope to thor- 
oughly work up this end of the Prome district, and 
pray that s ,uls may be saved. 


The Raren Mission. 


Rev. H. Morrow. 
Tavoy, June 1, 1891. 

WE have the largest Karen school this year we 
have ever had — 115 pupils. We see in the pupils 
the promise of much good, and trust our hopes will 
be realized. One very great drawback is the 
increased poverty of the Karens. They cannot 
render nearly the help they could ten years ago. 
The repeated failure of crops with their wretched 
system of cultivation has discouraged many, and 
they attempt to earn a livelihood by cutting bam- 
boos or timber for the Burmans, a very precarious 
source of income. This is a very discouraging 
feature of our work. There are scores of Christian 
families who have not one month’s supply of rice 
in their houses, and many who have not one week’s. 
They borrow money, at an exorbitant interest, as 
long as they can, and then roam about the forest 
and gather wild vegetables, or catch fish at some 
stream. It is idle to attempt to predict what is in 
store fur them and us in this particular. It may be 
Providence is driving them to a wiser system. 


INDIA. 
The Telugu Mlission. 


Rev. J. Heinrichs. 
ONGOLE, May 30, 1891. 

The work here is prospering well, and is being 
carried on harmoniously by us. We experience 
here many and undeserved blessings from the Mas- 
ter. I have twice administered the ordinance of 
baptism to twenty-four candidates in all. The 
next quarterly meeting, which begins July 4, 
promises to be one of unusual interest and blessing. 
Several hundred — perhaps a thousand — persons, 
I hear, will come into Ongole for baptism. 
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Rev. J. F. Burditt. 

[Mr. Burditt’s report of his interesting work did 
not arrive in time to be printed with the Annual 
Report, and is presented here. — Eb. ] 

Upavyacirl, 1891. 

Time has so swiftly passed that we can scarce 
realize that the decade will be almost completed 
before we can again reach the homeland. Yet 
there are tangible results of our work here, sufficient 
to mark the lapse of time, and to cause us to take 
courage, as with unspeakable gratitude we review 
God’s manifold mercies, and realize how His tender 
care has been round about us in our far-off jungle 
home. 

Thankful, indeed, are we that we have been 
permitted to remain till we could see such develop- 
ment of the work that we can count the harvest- 
time fairly begun. The last year has been the best 
year; the work has become fairly well established; 
and the outlook is bright, with promise of a great 
advancement. By the aid of kind friends in Hyde 
Park and elsewhere in Massachusetts, who con- 
tributed nearly half the cost, we have at last been 
able to build a most beautiful and convenient brick 
and mortar chapel for about Rs. 1,700; one which 
the architect said would cost at least Rs. 4,000 in 
Madras. Of course the cost has been greatly 
reduced by the aid in the work given by our schoo!- 
boys and others in spare time, by to a large extent 
burning our own bricks and lime, and by the per- 
sonal superintendence of the missionary during 
time when other mission work was not practicable, 
so enabling us to dispense with a master-builder or 
foreman, and also to secure greater economy of 
materials. We joyfully anticipate its early com- 
pletion, and feel sure that those who have contrib- 
uted towards the building would, if they could see 
it, be not only surprised at its cheapness, but 
satisfied with its quality, convenience and neat- 
ness. The remaining half of the cost has been 
made up by the poor Christians of our field, aided 
by the missionaries of this and some cther stations 
of the Southern Associati: n, and contributions from 
the Nellore and Ramapatam churches. 

It is worthy of remark, as a matter of encourage- 
ment to those who have heard of the degradation of 
the class from which our converts have been drawn, 
that the masonry of our beautiful chapel, from 
foundation to finish, including some difficult arches, 
has been built entirely by Maadga masons, men of 
the very class from whom most of our converts have 
been drawn; men who are themselves frequent 
attendants, and almost persuaded to become 
Christians. Let our Christians boys learn such 
trades, and self-support in the future will be 
assured. 
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Cholera. — During the latter months of the year 
the prevalence of cholera, both in Udayagiri and 
throughout a large part of the field, greatly hindered 
the work and limited the number of baptisms. 
Yet the number of converts was so nearly double 
of the year preceding, that in view of the addition 
of about 150 in a single month of this new year in 
which we write, we see no reason to modify as yet 
our sanguine anticipations as to the law of prog- 
ress, referred to in a former letter. 

Our numbers are still small, compared with 
the great ingatherings in older fields, but results 
are already as great as we have the means of 
properly caring for; and the danger of being 
embarrassed by success already looms up before us, 
and will become a real difficulty unless our hands 
are strengthened by the good friends at home. We 
may, without doubt, “expect great things from 
God” if we attempt great things for God. The 
fields are whitening unto the harvest; but unless 
we can speedily and continually, for some time to 
come, increase by outside aid our staff of teachers 
and preachers, it will be hardly possible to consoli- 
date the work, or guide these ignorant, illiterate 
people in the way of life. There should be a 
teacher in every Christian village; and so far as 
they are able, our poverty-stricken people are 
ready tu support these. But for means for the 
training of these teachers and for the support of 
preachers to carry the gospel to the regions beyond, 
we must, for some time to come, look to those whom 
God has so richly blessed in enlightened, wealthly, 
Christian America. 

Statistics. — Baptized, 87; present membership 
in whole field, 600; organized churches, 2; village 
schools, 13 (boys, 95; girls, 63); station school, I 
(boys, 12; girls, 5); Sunday schools, 14. 


CHINA. 
The Southern China Mission. 
Rev. William Ashmore, D. D. 


Swatow, 1891. 

Our winter’s work has been to our liking. 
We look back over it with thankfulness and heart- 
felt satisfaction. The season has been largely spent 
in itinerating in the towns and villages, preaching 
the gospel in places in many of which Christ is not 
known, 

A change.— What a matter of deep gratitude it 
is that such work is at last possible! It was not so 
once. In the early years of this mission, getting 
about was like running a gauntlet of savages. 
Hoots, and yells, and offensive names, and dirt, and 
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stones, and dangerous bits of broken pottery — 
always abundant in a Chinese town —were the 
usual accompaniments of a tour among the villages. 
In a few places the people would be civil, but they 
were the exceptions. It was no satisfaction half 
the time to attempt to talk. One can get used to 
being called “foreign devil,” and “ foreign dog,” 
and “monkey,” and “swines’ progency,” provided 
he is only passing on; but it is a strain when he is 
trying to get the kindly attention of a small crowd. I 
used to wonder if the day would ever come when it 
would be otherwise, but I never expected to see it. 
All the more do I thank God that I have lived to 
see the time when I am not hounded like a tramp, 
and pelted like a dog, and cursed like a leper. 

Little by little, of late years, things have been 
steadily gaining. Of course people do not care 
about us even now, and do not care to hear much 
about our doctrine; but as a rule they are quiet, 
and many do listen to our message, instead of pester- 
ing us with innumerable questions, as to what our 
hats are made of and where we got our buttons. 
We are thankful for that, too, and it is more to be 
thankful for than one would suppose. Indeed, we 
are in a thankful mood generally; for if we are not 
in Canaan, we are over some of the worst portions 
of this vast howling wilderness, and we are per- 
suaded that better times are ahead. 

The towns and villages of this great region 
have lain heavily on our hearts. There are 6,000 of 
them just in our own portion of the field. In a few 
only —a very few—are any Christians to be found. 
When and how are we going to reach the others? — 
the more than 5,000 towns and villages that have in 
them no witnessing servants of God; the more 
than 5,000 that have never had anything more than 
a passing call from some native evangelist; the 
3,000, surely, that have never had a missionary 
inside of their gates. This is the loaded question 
that has weighed us down. 

Now is the seed time; now is the time for 
breaking up the fallow ground; now is the time for 
broadcast work. The pressing need of this hour— 
and we may keep saying it till it becomes a plati- 
tude —is for evangelists; not book-makers, not 
professors, not compounders of “literature,” but 
evangelists who will go forth with the plain and 
simple story of salvation, just as it was taught by 
Christ and His apostles. It must be taken to the 
villages, for the villages will not come after it; it 
must be taken to their own doors, for they will not 
come to chapels to hunt it up. It is absolute non- 
sense to talk about chapels for this use. The 
crowds do not go to chapels; church members go, 
but the crowds do not, save in large cities, and then 
with uncertainty. 
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Objections to purely evangelistic work could be 
started of which you would hardly dream, and they 
would come from sources that you would never 
imagine. So let us take a moment to speak of them. 
They will let you into the inner life of a mission 
about which the public does not know much, but 
about which it ought to know more. First, objec- 
tions would come from the church members, for 
the same reason that a child does not like to have 
its nurse taken away, and being told to learn to 
walk alone. Second, objections would come from 
the preachers, who naturally enough like the system 
of being stationed at chapels. Barrack life is 
sometimes preferred to field life, especially if the 
weather be bad. Third, objections are sure to 
come from outsiders, who say the church is being 
neglected in order to make new conquests; better 
secure what we have than to imperil it by seeking 
after something new. Now, all these objections 
have been fully considered for years and years, and 
we refuse not to be called to answer for our “ novel- 
ties,” # such they should be called. We have 
some details to give of a long struggle of prepara- 
tion, running back for fifteen and twenty years; but 
there is no time to enter upon it now. 

We decided. — We set the churches, in very 
large measure, to looking after their own Sabbath 
services. We drew the preachers off in a body to 
go out into the neglected villages, and we have 
gone in solid force; Mr. Foster and myself going 
sometimes separately, but at other times together, 
and taking with us the main staff of preachers, 
anywhere from six to a dozen. In some cases we 
have fairly roused the villages to attention. “What 
does all this mean?” they have asked. We some- 
times break up in small parties, and go into dif- 
ferent parts of the town; and we sometimes go all 
together, and bear our testimony one after another. 

Results ?— A very proper question. It is almost 
too soon, though, to touch it. We wait to see for 
ourselves, but something can be just outlined for the 
present. We have reached more than 200 towns 
and villages in these campaigns, some of them 
entirely unbroken ground. We have seen many 
scores and many hundreds of old men and women 
listening attentively to the words of this life who 
never would have gone near a chapel. We have 
addressed thousands and thousands of people whom 
we have reason to believe have never seen the 
inside of a chapel. We have had a goodly number 
of aged and weary pilgrims of this world ask us how 
to worship the living God — people who had never 
heard of God. We have seen our preachers fired 
with more zeal and earnestness for Christ, and 
preaching with unwonted power. We have seen 
the churches taking hold to help themselves as they 
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never did before. And we ourselves have been 
filled with exceeding joy and satisfaction of soul. 


Rev. J. W. Carlin, D.D. 
Swatow, June to, 1891. 

I HAVE made two tours into the Jao-peng depart- 
ment, which is the farthest from Swatow; the first 
trip seven months ago with Mr. Foster; the latter] 
have just returned from, which was made in con- 
nection with a native preacher. We sold many 
tracts, catechisms, etc., in the streets, shops, by the 
way as we met streaming hundreds, in all of which 
places we felt free to speak of God’s great salvation, 
We visited a number of towns and villages, wit- 
nessing in them all without molestation. We should 
have done much more but for the rain, of which 
we had much, for this is our rainy season. 

Persecution.— We visited one village where 
those who have been inclined to forsake heathenism 
for Christianity have been persecuted for the past 
eight months. The word flew to the fields with 
telegraphic despatch that we were there; and the 
persecuted ones, in connection with a number of 
others, were soon before us to hear all things what- 
soever we were commanded to say. After an hour’s 
preaching and conversation we retired, having 
learned of one who had been recently maltreated 
because he worshipped God. Weleft word for him 
to come to Jao-peng on Sunday following, to attend 
our services at the chapel. Saturday afternoon 
he visited us and applied for baptism, avowing 
his intention to live a Christian life, although he 
said he knew that this would bring even greater 
persecution. 

On Sunday we received five of the persecuted 
villagers for baptism, and baptized four; one of 
whom, naturally a bright man, wants to enter the 
theological school here, with the object of preach- 
ing. While at Jao-peng I had word from another 
village near by, where a young man was being per- 
secuted by his own family because he had deter- 
mined to worship God. The young man, though it 
should incur severe beating by his father, — as he 
had already endured for God’s sake,— had dared to 
come to the chapel to hear the word of the Lord 
and worship His holy name. So it appears that 
persecution is opening up there a more effectual 
door for the entrance of the gospel. 

On this tour I was most agreeably impressed by 
the complacency evinced by so many that bought 
our literature, because they now were in posses- 
sion of what they had earnestly longed to obtain. 
The avidity with which some at once devoured 
the tracts, and the satisfaction that filled their 
countenances as they took them home, was truly 
refreshing. 
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The Eastern China Mission. 


Rev. J. R. Goddard. 
Nincpo, July 1, 1891. 

May and June have been unusually favorable 
for country work. Chusan, under the efficient labors 
of the native preacher in charge, Mr. Hyii, shows 
many signs of encouragement. I baptized one, a 
woman, on my last visit, and there were several 
inquirers, whose cases seem hopeful. Mr. Hyii has 
a little knowledge of medicine, picked up from 
Dr. Barchet, which he finds exceedingly helpful in 
his work, I believe we ought to make more use of 
medical help in our missions generally, at least, in 
China. 

At Si-u, on my last visit, there were four candi- 
dates for baptism, who were, however, deferred till 
next time for further instruction. The new chapel 
there is far more convenient, and draws in a better 
class of hearers. Two were baptized at the West 
Gate chapel in this city, the first Sunday in May, 
and three girls from the boarding-school, at the 
North Gate church, the first Sunday in June. 

The Riots. —There have been serious disturb- 
ances in the Yang-tzi Valley, the effects of which 
have been felt in our province. The first outbreak 
occurred May 13, at Wu-hu, about 250 miles from 
Shanghai, when the premises of the Roman Catholic 
mission were burned and looted, and the Customs 
quarters and British Consulate were looted. This 
was followed on the 18th by a riot at Ngan-kin, and 
on the 25th at Nankin, and in quick succession at 
other places. No lives were lost except at Wu-suih, 
where a member of the Customs staff, and a young 
missionary recently arrived, both Englishmen, were 
brutally murdered; and three missionary ladies, 
whose husbands were absent in the country, were 
very roughly treated, but escaped to a passing 
steamer by the aid of friendly natives. Scurrilous 
placards, accusing foreigners of taking out the eyes, 
hearts and livers of children whom they had kid- 
napped for that purpose, and calling on the people 
to rise and exterminate them, have been posted in 
many places; but the officials have at last been 
aroused to a sense of their duty, and have generally 
succeeded in preventing outbreaks, or in suppress- 
ing them before much damage was done. Hang- 
chau was threatened last week, and I hear that an 
attempt was made on our chapel; but the officials 
were very prompt, and stopped it before much dam- 
age was done. 

The Purpose. — Everything is quiet at last 
accounts in Shaohing and Kinhwa, and I do not 
anticipate any trouble in those places or in Ningpo. 
Still, it is impossible to forecast the future with any 
certainty. The character of these outbreaks, the sys- 
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tematic mannerein which the work has been done, 
the way in which one has followed the other, all 
indicate that they are the work of some organiza- 
tion, deliberately planned, and having some definite 
purpose in view. From the fact that the brunt of 
the attack has generally fallen on the Roman Cath- 
olics, some have thought that it is an effort to get 
rid of them, and that other foreigners are only inci- 
dentally involved. The more generally received 
opinion is that these riots are the work of a political 
secret society called the Ko-lao-we, its object being 
to involve the government in difficulties with foreign 
nations, and to avail itself of the opportunity thus 
afforded to inaugurate a revolution. Probably it 
will be impossible to ascertain the truth of the case 
at present. We must wait further developments. 
Meanwhile, we ask that prayer be offered for the 
safety of those who are laboring in the disturbed 
regions, especially for those far inland; and that all 
these things be made to work for the furtherance 
of the gospel in this great land. 


The Western China Mission. 
Rev. William M. Upcraft. 


Sur-Fu, June to, 1891. 

Kao Shein.— Here we found a large fair in pro- 
cess. As we went down the street, looking for an 
inn, we heard the people say: “The teacher has 
come! the teacher has come!” Rather remark- 
able reception, as the place has a rowdy reputa- 
tion. 

In this place we have several friends, and they 
soon arrived upon the scene, and inquired after our 
health and so forth. Then business commenced. We 
had with usa little stock of medicines, besides our 
Scripture portions for distributing; so while I saw 
the patients, the young helper preached, sold books 
and received guests by turns. The inn landlord 
was very kind, and helped us much. In the after- 
noon, to escape for a little, in order to rest, we went 
on the street and did some 

Open-air Work.—Taking astand close by a large 
temporary theatre, we displayed our books, talked, 
exhorted, and sold books. We had a splendid time. 
More friends appeared than we ever dreamed of in 
that city. God manifestly helped us, and one case 
was very marked. Late in the afternoon of the 
second day, a little boy was brought by his slave 
nurse, that I might see him. He was quite ill with 
a terrible cough that gave him no rest, emaciated and 
worn; and it so fell out that we had quite a crowd 
with us when the laddie came. He was given some 
medicine, and went away on his nurse’s back. So 
the night closed down, finding us still with a number 
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yet waiting and wishing to talk. But both the young 
man and I were tired; so he retired, and I much 
wished to; but still some lingered, though worship 
was over, and the watch was beating his first round 
on the street. I suggested it would be nice to go to 
bed. “ Well,” said one of the guests, “just go; then 
we'll talk while you are there. We don’t mind sitting 
up yet.” What could one do witha man in earnest, 
saying such a thing? That he was in earnest, we 
are assured, for next day he made a profession of 
Christianity, invited us to his house, and asked for 
instruction and baptism. When at length the last one 
had gone, we lay down, both thankful and tired. 

Next morning, before we had arisen, they were 
there again, and presently carried us away to a little 
village over the river; had breakfast prepared in 
two places; listened to us, bought up some books, 
and treated us royally. In that village they laughed 
at and called after us last year! This day was 
an intensfied repetition of yesterday. I went into 
the principal temple, and sold books and talked a 
little to a large throng who had gathered to see theat- 
ricals. Here I sold out all the books, and now 
prepared to go to the next place on our journey. It 
was difficult going. The medicines were packed and 
unpacked time and again; and at the last there came 
the little laddie of the previous night, borne on his 
nurse’s back. The people allowed him to come to the 
front. He was deposited on a table, and admiringly 
displayed as being “better by much the greater half.” 
So we got away regretfully, thankfully, longingly. 
What will become of those few inquirers now amid 
the hostile forces? Only faith looked up to Him who 
“calls his own sheep by name.” He knows. A few 
miles out, we came upon a large funeral procession, 
just about to inter a corpse in a roadside field. I was 
then alone; the helper had gone on; and as I came up 
to the field, the chief mourner left his place at the 
head of the coffin, and with his friends came to me, 
and raised his hands in salutation and thanks. 
“ What for?” I asked. “ For curing my boy.” The 
little lad with the cough belonged to this mourning 
home. So the little service had not been all in vain. 

The next three days were passed in much the 
same manner. We made friends, preached and 
talked, arriving at Sui-fu on Saturday, just in time 
for the Sunday preparation and its duties. The 
question often asked and hesitatingly answered was, 
“ When are you coming again?” It was difficult to 
answer, but I hope to go again within six months, 
if God will. Pray for these people. 

The name “‘ Sui-fu” is best. Su-chow is in- 
correct. The full name is Hsu-chow-fu; but as that 
is hardly ever used, is liable to confusion, and is not 
so on any map, let us use SUI-FU, and when neces- 
sary show where the mistake is. It lies with the 
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older geographers, and succeeding ones copy by 
mistake. 


JAPAN. 


Rev. C. K. Harrington. 
YoxouaMa, July 3, 1891. 

READERS of the MAGAZINE may be interested to 
know what course of study has been followed in our 
unpretentious Theological School at Yokohama. 
They may wish to compare our curriculum with 
those accompanying Dr. Ashmore’s letter. I copy, 
with some abbreviations in wording, from our 
printed curriculum, which we follow as nearly as 
circumstances permit. 

First YEAR.— 1. New Testament: Gospels. 2. 
Old Testament: Pentateuch. 3. Theology. 4. 
Homiletics. 5. Bible Geography. 6. Church Polity. 

SECOND YEAR.— 1. New Testament: Acts. 2. 
Old Testament: Joshua, 2 Samuel, Psalms of David, 
etc. 3. Theology. 4. Homiletics. 5. Bible Geog- 
raphy. 6. Church History. 

THIRD YEAR.— 1. New Testament: Romans. 2. 
Old Testament: 1 Kings to 2 Chron., Isaiah, etc. 
3. Theology. 4. Homiletics. 5. Bible Antiquities. 
6. Church History. 

FourTH YEAR.— 1. New Testament: Hebrews 
and Pastoral Epistles. 2. Old Testament: Ezra to 
Esther, Haggai to Malachi. 3. Theology. 4. Homi- 
letics. 5. Pastoral Theology. 6. Church History. 

In this course, the Bible as a text book has the 
first, largest and most honorable place. Nearly two 
thirds of the whole time is spent on the direct study 
of the Scriptures. Whatever other parts of the cur 
riculum are neglected, the Bible work is faithfully 
kept up. Just as far as the circumstances of teachers 
and students will admit, we aim at a thorough and 
systematic study of the Bible as a whole, from 
beginning to end. 

This course of study, which we have followed for 
three years, is doubtless susceptible of improvement; 
and we are constantly considering how we may 
adapt it best to the needs of the students and the 
work in Japan. So far as it rests with the present 
teachers, no changes will be introduced but what 
will make the school even more thoroughly a Bible 
school than it is at present. We believe in the Bible, 
and in biblical theology, biblical homiletics, biblical 
church polity; and we have no desire to walk in the 
ways or to endure the tribulations of the great semi- 
secular seminaries of the other denominations. 


Rev. R. L. Halsey. 
SHIMONOSEKI, June 30, 1891. 
For the last quarter I report nine baptisms. | 
have visited all of my out-stations, and am encout- 
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aged at the prospect. I find a readier hearing for 
the gospel in the small towns. At one town, in 
which the gospel had never been preached, and no 
missionary or foreigner had ever entered, we had 
an audience of about 150, and were earnestly re- 
quested to come again. The bulk of the population 
of Japan is agricultural. The farmers live in villages 
of from 300 to 1,000, and go out to their fields to 
work. Little work has been done among this 
population. 


Rev. T. E. Shoemaker. 
Cuoru, June 4, 1891. 

Our work is progressing. Brother Halsey and I 
rejoice in twenty-nine baptisms on this field this 
year already, with others who have requested 
baptism, and still others inquiring. Nine were 
baptized in Chofu. We expect another to follow 
next Sunday, June 7. We have found it impossible 
to rent here, although we tried for five months; so 
we have been compelled to build a house of wor- 
ship. For this purpose we have secured a lot in 
the best -place in town. This lot is paid for. It is 
just opposite one of the largest schools, where 
hundreds of children will see it every day. It is 
central in the town, easily reached, and many will 
see it daily, and thus it will have its influence. To 
have a building of their own, also, will all the more 
interest and stimulate our people to effort. It will 
much help us, also, to bring the gospel to the peo- 
ple of this place. Now, as we have in this city the 
best people of Shimonoseki, —a people much given 
to money, and yet a people who think and who 
have influence in this part of Japan, — our work 
here is of considerable importance to us; and this 
building, we believe, will much help us in our work 
to bring the gospel to this people. We will have 
this advantage also — that, while our lot is central, 
yet as a place of worship it will be quiet and seem 
retired; just the place, for those who are yet unde- 
cided, to hear and think quietly. 


Rev. T. P. Poate. 
Morioka, April 10, 1891. 

The quarter just closed has ben one of steady 
work, of growth, and a measure of success for which 
we thank God. Three women have been baptized. 
One of them is especially interesting. She has long 
been the object of our prayers. Several of her 
friends were converted, but she declared that noth- 
ing would ever induce her to be baptized. The 
cross would be intolerable, she thought. But at 
last she heard the voice of Jesus, and the bars of 
pride were broken. The once dreaded ordinance 
was longed for, and with great joy she followed the 
Lord. She is now an active Sunday-school teacher, 
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and, being a natural leader, will, under God, be of 
great help to us. 

The Sunday school thrives, and affords a 
capital outlet for the energies of the believers. A 
large number of the scholars are interested, and we 
hope to see them soon come out. We hear occa- 
sionally of good being done in their homes. They 
tell at home what they have heard, and sometimes 
sad hearts are comforted and weary ones refreshed. 
A case of this sort came under my notice but a 
short time ago. The child of a family once well 
off, but now reduced to great poverty, attends our 
school. The old grandmother, who has long been 
suffering from sickness and quite helpless, heard 
about this doctrine; and in her distress, as the gods 
she had hitherto worshipped did not aid her, she 
began to pray to Jehovah, and in a short time grew 
so much better that she was able once more to 
move about. One of the brethren who, though not 
rich, is in comfortable circumstances, has started a 
school for the benefit of the children of the very 
poor who cannot afford the school fees. He has 
gathered about fifteen scholars, who receive from 
him the rudiments of an education, together with 
much instruction in Christianity. Another brother 
has taken steps to found an orphan asylum. Many 
of the influential men of the city favored the plan; 
but whether it will be carried out, is at present 
doubtful. 

Another brother, a man from Nemuro,— the 
first-fruits of Brother Carpenter’s labors there,— has 
recently resigned his post in the local government 
and begun to study with me. I have thus two 
theological students. They are both doing well; 
but the strain of teaching, preaching and general 
work is at times great. I shall be glad when our 
theological seminary is transferred to Tokyo, and 
the course of study settled. 


Rev. S. W. Hamblen. 
Senpal, July 1, 189r. 

This country trip was a very enjoyable one. 
Our destination was Hachinohei. The first night 
after leaving home we spent with Brother Poate and 
his family in Morioka. Our stay with them was full 
of pleasure, and we rejoiced with them in the excellent 
condition of their work. Mr. Poate holds services 
in the jail, which are full of promise, often as many 
as 300 attending a purely voluntary service, in spite 
of petty persecutions that they sometimes have to 
endure in consequence of their attendance. Mrs. 
Poate has an eminently successful women’s meeting. 
An hour does not suffice for the prayers and testi- 
monies they offer. The women of the Morioka 
church are its strength. What is especially a subject 
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of thanksgiving with Brother and Sister Poate is 
that the church, without aid from them, is support- 
ing two preaching-places. This is a great step for- 
ward, and a step in the right direction. Our believers 
in Japan have yet to learn the lesson of self-support. 

Our next night was spent at Numagunai, a little 
town twenty miles from Morioka. In the evening 
a meeting was held, by permission of the hotel- 
keeper, in one of the rooms of his house. A few 
gathered to hear the Word of Life, seemingly from 
the upper class of the citizens. We know not 
whether the seed there sown will grow, but words 
were spoken which will be to the hearers either 
savors of life unto life, or of death unto death. 

The next afternoon, Saturday, found us in Hachi- 
nohei, where we spent the Sabbath with the little 
struggling church that has been established in that 
town. A prayer meeting of the believers on Satur- 
day evening prepared us for the Sabbath day, on 
which the Lord’s Supper was celebrated, sermons 
preached, sections of the Bible explained, and a 
conference meeting held. This little church has 
been greatly discouraged because of their weakness. 
Our going to them, we trust, has encouraged them 
to continue in work for the Master. 

Monday morning saw us on our way home, where 
I arrived on Wednesday evening, Brother Jones 
extending his trip to some of the villages in this 
province where there are believers. 

The sections through which we passed are mostly 
uplands. The soil seemed good, and the inhabitants 
sturdy and thrifty. The railroad already is open to 
Morioka, and will be open soon to Aomori, at the 
extreme northern limit of the island, a distance of 
125 miles from Morioka, thus opening up this terri- 
tory of over 500,000 population to easy access. 
Hachinohei, about midway between these two limits, 
is in the centre of a population of at least 40,000, 
living within a radius of thirty miles. In all this 
territory there is not a single missionary of any de- 
nomination. We have a little church in about its 
centre, which we are in danger of losing unless more 
is done for it than we have been able to do thus far. 
Is there not some one who can and will come to 
take up this work that is so needy, and establish in 
this section of Japan a church that will honor the 
Master’s name? 

Last Sunday was the day of prayer for our work 
in Japan. The week preceding we had made a 
week of prayer, that this day might be especially 
blessed to us and to Japan; and our prayers were 
answered, for Sunday was a good day with us. At 
the Sunday school in the morning, in the women’s 
class were five who had never been there before. 
The preacher in the preaching service preached 
upon the effect of the presence of the Holy Spirit, 
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and then followed a prayer meeting in which we 
were blessed by the presence of the Comforter. As 
a fitting close to the morning’s services, six can- 
didates — four men and two young women, one of 
whom will doubtless become a Bible-woman— were 
buried with Christ in baptism, and there are more 
to follow. 


AFRICA. 
The Congo Mission. 


Rev. Henry Richards. 
Banza MANTEKE, June 13, 1891. 

Mrs, RICHARDs and myself arrived here at Banza 
Manteke May 15, only one month and five days 
from London. I do not know any one who has 
done the journey in such a short time before. We 
are progressing here on the Congo. When at Ma- 
tadi I could hardly realize I was on the Congo, 
when I saw the train passing up and down the three 
miles of track. 


Miss N. A. Gordon. — 
PALABALA, May 18, 1Sor. 

I AM truly glad to say that, though the work has 
met with opposition on one hand, the Lord has 
blessed our efforts on the other. For in King 
Noso’s town, where some have been cruelly treated 
for the Word’s sake, several women have been com- 
ing to our house asking for prayers. Out of the 
number who have been coming, five have confessed 
Christ, and others are seeking the way. A few 
days ago two of these Christian women came to us, 
bringing two of their unsaved friends, that we might 
pray for them, and read to them God's word. 
Indeed, our hearts have been made to rejoice 
because of these dear women who are coming to 
Jesus. We do bless the Lord fur His goodness and 
for the manifestation of Himself to these who have 
for so long stood out against God and His Christ. 
May all the glory be given to Him to whom alone it 
is due! : 

One of my hammock-men who was a back-slider, 
has taken a decided stand for Christ; and his little 
boy, who was our cook, has accepted Jesus. | 
rejoice with the dear workers who have spent so 
many weary years here, sowing the seed with little 
visible result. God is blessing their labors, and our 
hearts are glad. 


FRANCE. 


Rey. R. Saillens, 
Paris, July 17, 1891. 
The whole number baptized in France since 
January 1 is 220. As our membership then was 
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978, you see that the increase is more than one 
fifth of the whole. We hope for greater things than 
these. There are, in various parts of France, move- 
ments of which I am not yet at liberty to speak, 
but which make me hope that your mission in this 
country will be more than doubled in a few 
months. 

Montbéliard. — I have been called by our breth- 
ren to visit them, and I have begun to doso. At 
Montbéliard I found the church thoroughly aroused. 
We held meetings every night with blessed results; 
and in a village at some distance, we had an open- 
air meeting, at which 400 or 500 people were pres- 
ent. The question of baptism has made great 
progress in that district; there are perhaps as many 
baptized Christians outside the church asin it. The 
reasons which keep them aloof are some peculiar 
views with regard to temperance, etc. I have no 
doubt that in a few years the whole “ Pays de 
Montbéliard,” a small but flourishing Protestant 
province, will be dotted with Baptist churches, 
which will furnish us with a good stock of theolog- 
ical students. 

At Lyons, where Pastur Laiigt has lately replaced 
Pastor Ramseyer (now at Montbéliard), I held revi- 
val services in the Y. M. C, A. at their own request, 
and several young people found peace. Our interest 
there is still very small, comparatively; the chapel 
is a poor little shop, and everything is on the hum- 
blest scale. Yet a city like Lyons needs a thor- 
oughly organized mission. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, resulting from our poverty, Pastor Laiigt 
has been able to baptize a few converts lately, and 
there will be a marked increase at the end of the 
year. 

At Rouen, a town of 110,000 inhabitants, three 
hours from Paris,a Baptist lady (Madame Coudu- 
rier, daughter of Pastor Cretin) has long been work- 
ing at her own expense, hiring a mission hall in 
which she held meetings for women and children, 
and occasionally getting some preacher to come and 
speak to the people, She has been so encouraged 
in that work, that she urged upon us the necessity 
of founding a Baptist church and mission in that 
city. Just then Pastor Guignard, formerly of Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland, joined our ranks, and we ap- 
pointed him at Rouen. I went there a few weeks 
ago to attend a meeting in a new hall which 
Madame Coudurier has opened — with the help of 
her friends, without any expense on our part — in a 
large and needy district. The p'ace could well hold 
ninety or 100 people, but more than 200 crowded it, 
and listened most attentively for about an hour, not- 
withstanding the stifling atmosphere and the tremen- 
dous heat. We are so encouraged at Rouen, that 
we have decided to take a hall, situated in the cen- 
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tre of the town, to be used for a chapel. The rent 
will be $200 a year. The chapel will hold about 
200 people. Thus the mission at Rouen will have: 
First, Pastor and Mrs. Guignard, with Madame 
Peillon, their devoted mother, who is an excellent 
worker, and Madame Coudurier; second, a chapel 
on the quai Saint-Sever; third, the use of two mis- 
sion halls free of expense —one at Martainville, 
and the other at Petit-Quevilly. It is interesting to 
notice that Petit-Quevilly is the spot where, in the 
olden times, the Protestants of Rouen had their 
place of worship. 

Pastor Hugon of Lens has baptized forty dur- 
ing this half-year. His church has subscribed or 
collected about 4,000 francs for the erection of a 
chapel in the town of Bruay, where our constitu- 
ency is large, and we (the French Committee) have 
promised to lend to them the remaining 7,000 or 
8,000 francs which are needed. Pastor Hugon 
loudly calls for reinforcements; he says his church 
ought to be divided in two, and another pastor 
ought to be established over his extensive parish. 
We have the men, but where shall we find the 
means? The people are poor; they are all em- 
ployed in the collieries, of which the district is full. 
They give much in their poverty, but we cannot 
expect that they will pay for another pastor’s 
salary. 

Denain has had about twenty baptisms, and Pas- 
tor Vincent, senior, also needs reinforcements to 
occupy new fields which are vacant. 

An Opening.—JIn the little town of Thiers 
(Puy. de Dome) in Central France, we have a good 
brother, an employee, who gives his spare time to 
evangelization, and who has already gathered 
around him a few converts. He writes to me: 
“Come! I will hire the theatre for you to holda 
meeting, and mind you bring baptismal gowns with 
you, for we have several awaiting for baptism.” I 
mean, of course, to go and see that dear brother, 
whose face is still unknown to me; but what is the 
use of going there, if we cannot make that work a 
real mission by having a hall of our own, and a 
man fully devoted to it? I sometimes feel sad and 
ready to cry, when I see so many open doors, on 
the one hand, and on the other, men in our 
churches or outside them, who are qualified work- 
ers, but whom we cannot send for the lack of that 
very minor thing — money! And yet, if it be so, 
it must*be the Lord’s will, and therefore we must 
patiently wait. Waiting is the most difficult part of 
Christian life. 

I have just lately baptized a young evangelist, 
M. Long, who lives in the city of Nice, on the 
Riviera, with his wife, who is also a devoted servant 
of Christ. He does not need support from us, but 
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we would like to give him a hall in which he might 

preach. Hitherto, he has contented himself (for 
lack of means) with holding single meetings in his 
parlor, and several have been converted through his 
instrumentality. It is remarkable that on that 
beautiful coast, dotted with large places, — Hyere, 
Nice, Cannes, Menton, Bordighera,—the Baptist 
interest is not represented; and yet hundreds of 
American and English Baptists spend their winter 
there. 

The future lies before us full of promise. 
Humanly speaking, it seems that now or never is the 
time to spend your efforts and your money on behalf 
of France. Every thinker of note agrees that France 
is in search of a new religion, or rather of a new form 
of Christianity. Roman Catholicism had its long and 
dark day, and has failed. The Protestantism of the 
sixteenth century will never be the religion of 
France. It needs a form of worship simple, 
democratic and rational, the simplicity and power of 
the earlyChurch. Asa rule, other forms of evange- 
lization succeed in France only where Baptists are 
not on the field. With less means, fewer men of 
talent, fewer outward advantages than any other 
denomination, we have more success, because we 
are nearer the scriptural standard. 


Rev. A. G. Barley. 

The spread of the gospel and of Baptist princi- 
ples in this country, previously described, still goes 
on most cheeringly. The number of additions dur- 
ing the past six months is 220, a considerable total 
for so small a community, consisting of only ten 
churches all told. In Paris, at the Rue St. Denis, 
we have received fifty-two; at the Rue de Lille, 
forty; and at Lens, in the Pas de Calais, a pro- 
vincial district, forty have been added. The first- 
named church was founded by Mr. Saillens only 
two and one-half years ago, with fourteen members, 
and it now numbers 140. The roll at the Rue de 
Lille has also doubled during the same period, and 
now stands at 170; so that our present standing in 
Paris is both appreciable and encouraging. 

Our churches are characterized by a remark- 
able spirit of social fellowship, akin to that of 
apostolic times. Well will it be if they retain “the 
dew of their youth” in this respect. But the ardor 
of prayer and devotion which obtains is still more 
striking. In every service it is paramount, and on 
every occasion specially devoted to supplication, 
large numbers gather. This cannot but result in 
abundant life and blessing, which are manifest 
without intermission. Never does a Sunday pass 
without its numerous inquirers, from among whom 
many are gathered in. It is no unusual thing for 
the work of the evening service to be extended until 
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near midnight, with all who can and will speak to 
anxious ones of the way of life fully employed. 
Our large hall in the Rue St. Denis presents a heart- 
moving spectacle on such occasions, with its groups 
of anxious, downcast faces, confronted by other faces 
bright with the light of a confident faith and a per- 
fect peace. 

Good Congregations. — In spite of the summer 
season, with its heat, when Parisians generally seem 
to find all their enjoyment out of doors, our congre- 
gations continue large, while the spirit of hearing is 
eager and untiring. This was unmistakably exempli- 
fied on a recent Sunday evening, when the people 
sat listening, in a close atmosphere, to three succes- 
sive addresses by pastor and evangelists, and after- 
wards remained ez masse to the prayer meeting, 
extending till about 10.30 P.M. It is evident that 
if halls can only be provided, the people can be 
reached. 

Our converts give as they never gave before. 
The devotion already described does not lack this 
manifestation. At the Rue St. Denis alone, the 
members have contributed as much during the past 
six months as for the whole year previously. On 
the first Sunday in May, a day of special prayer 
and self-denial was observed, and offerings to the 
amount of 380 francs were handed in. It must be 
some time, however, ere the churches become self- 
supporting, and meet, at the same time, the cost of 
their own mission effort. 

English Services. —There is much scope and 
need for evangelistic work among the English- 
speaking residents; but neither of our existing halls 
is in convenient proximity to the English and 
American quarters. We purpose, however, making 
the best of our circumstances, commencing at once, 
on Sunday afternoons at 3.30, at our hall in the 
Rue St, Denis, No. 133,a meeting which we trust 
will lead to greater things, and prove attractive to 
all classes of English-speaking folk in the gay capi- 
tal, never more gay or more alluring than on Sun- 
days. Intending visitors to Paris are asked to make 
this meeting a rallying centre, and also to attend 
our French meetings, for their own sure gratifica- 
tion, and also for the encouragement of the work- 
ers. It should be added, for their information, that 
our hall is situated near the Rue Etienne Marcel, 
and within five minutes of the General Post Office; 
also that the French meetings commence at 2 P.M. 
and 8 p.M. respectively, at Rue St. Denis, and at I 
P.M. at Rue de Lille, with mission-hall services in 
the evening. It is especially urged that friends 
coming to reside here, and particularly young peo- 
ple coming into situations, should seek us out and 
communicate with the writer at 121 Rue du Point 

du Jour, Auteuil. 
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THE BIBLE UNIVERSAL.—In an address 
at the late anniversary of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, Rev. W. G. Lawes, the 
well-known missionary of New Guinea, de- 
clared that, having twice undertaken the work 
of translating the New Testament into lan- 

ges previously unwritten, he found no 
insuperable difficulty in rendering the Word of 
God into these languages, and he presents this 
as a striking evidence of the divine origin of 
the Book. Mr. Lawes says that at one time 
there was put into his hands, by an officer of the 
government, a small document for translation, 
and he says: ‘I sincerely and honestly state 
that I found greater difficulty in trying to trans- 
late those two or three sheets of foolscap than 
in any portion of the New Testament.’’ — J/7s- 
stonary Herald. 


THE LUTHERAN is a church of many lan- 
guages. The latest statistics show that of its 
membership throughout the world 32,000,000 
speak German, 5,300,000 Swedish, 2,500,000 
Norwegian, 2,300,000 Danish, 2,048,000 Fin- 
nish, 1,250,000 English, 1,113,000 Hungarian, 
624,000 Livonian, 480,000 Courlanish, 272,000 
Esthnian, 70,000 French, 70,000 Icelandic, 
48,000 Bohemian, and that in every other civil- 
ized tongue she is well represented, numbering 
in the world 28,406 educated ministers, 38,381 
church edifices, and 50,061,280 baptized mem- 
bers. This church, though taking its origin 
in Germany, seems to know no fatherland or 
mother tongue. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE’S ‘‘ Armed Brethren 
of the Sahara” have passed through their novi- 
tiate, and have been solemnly dedicated to their 
work at Biskra, on the borders of the desert. 
At their head is one of those ‘‘ saints” like 
Ignatius Loyola, whom we meet every now and 
= in the history of the papacy. He is the 

icomte De Brissac, formerly well known in 
the sporting world of Paris, but now devoted 
heart and soul to the service of the church. 
With him are twelve others, none of them 
more than thirty-five sp of age, who have 
bound themselves to the work and to celibacy 
for the space at least of five years. These 
Templars, as they may be called, are, partly 
like the Trappists, devoted to industry. They 
are to cultivate dates and palms in the oases of 
the desert. They are to care for the wounded 
and the sick, and to secure them from violence. 
This house of the brethren is, of course, but 
the first of those which may be established on 
the confines of the Sahara or in its oases; and 

y are, from their position. to be regarded as 


at once loyal to France and to their divine 
Master. — /ree Church of Scotland Monthly. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS ON LAKE TANGAN- 
YIKA.—The missionaries themselves are called 
‘* Lavigerie’s White Fathers.” There are five 
of these men on each station, and a bishop over 
them, who sails about Lake Tanganyika and 
visits each of the three stations in turn. The 
missionaries guarantee to protect the people, 
but not to go out and fight. So their stations 
are built like forts, and are very strong and 
loopholed all round. A Colonel (or Captain) 
Yubert, a soldier in the papal army, has come 
out to the fighting department. He is not 
a missionary, and lives by himself with his 
native troops, and his work is to defend the 
mission stations if they are in danger. These 
‘* White Fathers” are dressed in long white 
(when clean) flannel, white and black rosaries, 
and great big helmets, and are very nice men. 
When they are sent here they come for life; 
they leave only when they die. One of the 
fathers at Karema has been twelve years on 
Tanganyika; he looks very weak and ill, but is 
able to work. Their plan of operations is to 
buy from Arabs, chiefs, parents or relatives, sev- 
eral hundred small boys and girls from three to 
five years old. These children live in houses 
round the court of the monastery or fort, and 
gradually grow up. Every child is taught to 
work, and each hoes its little bit of garden, and 
they are brought up strictly as Roman Catholics. 
The ‘‘ fathers” plant their stations in districts 
where there are no villages, but lots of ground 
for cultivating. As these children grow, the 
big boys are sent to live in a village by them- 
selves, near the convent, and the big girls ditto. 
Then when a boy wants to marry, he gets a girl, 
and they live together in another village far- 
ther off, and are pure Roman Catholics, know- 
ing no other religion or superstition. As each 
person cultivates his garden, the mission is 
practically self-supporting, and the only heavy 
expense is the buying of the children year by 
year. The priests do not teach many of them 
to read, but rather encourage them in indus- 
trial occupations. One station has now 1,000 
church-goers. Two Protestant missionaries 
said to us, ‘‘ Don’t be surprised if some time 

ou find the whole shores of Tanganyika 

oman Catholic.” The weak point is the buy- 
ing of the children, as it encourages slavery ; 
but otherwise, it seems to me, they show t 
wisdom, and their natives turn out satisfacto- 
rily. — From ‘* A Lady's Letters from Central 
Africa.” 
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OPIUM IN CHINA, —It may not be gener- 
ally known that within the last year, the Chi- 
nese government has repealed the prohibitory 
laws against opium, and it is now lawful to 

ow and to sell the drug. Its use has always 

n held to be a vice, but it is becoming so 
common that there appears to be a change in 
public opinion, and the use of opium is in dan- 
ger of becoming fashionable. The falling off 
of the population is attributed to the destruc- 
tiveness of the opium habit. In the province 
of Yuunan, where opium is most largely grown, 
the population has been reduced from 8,000,- 
000 to 1,000,000. In Cheh-kiang it has fallen 
in the last thirty years from 26,000,000 to 
11,000,000. 
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WOMAN IN CHINA.— One of the weakest 
parts of the Chinese social fabric is the insecu- 
rity of the life and happiness of woman. But 
no structure is stronger than its weakest part, 
and Chinese society is no exception to this 
law. Every year thousands upon thousands of 
Chinese wives commit suicide; tens of thou- 
sands of other persons are thereby involved in 
serious trouble, hundreds of thousands of 
others are dragged in as co-partners in the 
difficulty, and millions of dollars are expended 
in extravagant funerals and ruinous lawsuits. 
And all this is the outcome of the Confucian 
theory that a wife has no rights which a hus- 
band is bound to respect. — REv. ARTHUR H. 
SMITH. 
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EUROPE. — France.— The Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Paris has recently taken 
possession of a splendid piece of property valued 
at $150,000. Germany. — Another new church 
has been founded ina suburb of Berlin through the 
efforts of the empress. The Gustavus Adolphus 
Union is the great home mission agency of Ger- 
many. It was established in 1832, on the celebra- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of the battle of 
Lutzen, where the Swedish king, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, who had come to the help of the Protestants 
in Germany, gained a decisive victory over the 
Roman Catholic forces. The union is undenomi- 
national, and its purpose is to aid evangelical Ger- 
man churches, especially where they are hard 
pressed by the Catholics. The annual income of 
the society is about $250,000, and its efforts are not 
entirely confined to Germany, as churches are aided 
in other countries in Europe, and in Egypt and 
Algeria, in Africa, 


INDIA. — When Dr. Wenger, the distinguished 
translator of the Bible, pressed his Hindu pundit 
for a Bengali word for “conscience,” the pundit 
scratched his head in perplexity, and finally replied, 
“Je dese jaha nai, tahar namo nai” (what is not 
in a country has no name there). The next 
Decennial Missionary Conference of India is to be 
held in Bombay in Christmas week of 1892. 
In the year 1855 there were in British India 430 
schools, both government and missionary, having 
30,008 pupils, chiefly boys. By the recent census it 
appears that there are 130,000 schools of all grades, 
and over 4,000,000 pupils, a goodly percentage of 
these pupils being girls. 


CHINA. — Nearly all the Chinese who come to 
America are from two districts, covering a compara- 
tively small portion of Kwangtung Province — Sam 
Yop, or Three Districts, near Canton, and Sz Yof, 
or Four Districts, on the coast southeast of Canton. 


The dialects of the two districts are quite different. 
—— There are so many Japanese in Shanghai that 
quite a missionary work is being carried on among 
them. 


JAPAN. — The united Congregational churches 
now number 10,142 members, of which 1,040 were 
added last year. This report is unexpectedly favor- 
able, in the present condition of feeling in Japan. 
The Buddhists in Japan, in their opposition to 
Christianity, have organized a Young Men’s Buddh- 
ists’ Association on the model of our Young 
Men’s Christian associations, and also are holding 
Sunday schools, 


AFRICA.— Eastern. — British officers in East 
Africa report that the slave trade is diminishing. 
On his first visit to Uganda, Bishop Tucker 
confirmed seventy converts, and set apart six lay 
evangelists, who are to be wholly supported by the 
native Christians. He thinks that the differences 
between the Protestants and the Catholics, which 
have done so much to keep the country in a dis- 
turbed condition, are happily adjusted. In response 
to Bishop Tucker’s appeal, forty missionaries have 
offered for the Eastern Equatorial African Mission. 
—— Western. — Fifty Jews have sailed from Ant- 
werp for the Congo. —— There are now more than 
800 Europeans in the Congo State. The largest 
number is at Matadi (169), 159 at Boma, eighty- 
two at Leopoldville, and seventy-three at ‘banana. 
-—— Explorations of the chief features of the Congo 
State have gone forward so fast that the next year 1s 
likely to complete our knowledge of the most impor- 
tant sections. —— The southern Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries have established themselves at Boleke, on 
the Kasai, the great southern affluent of the Congo. 
—— The mission in the Delta of the Niger, includ- 
ing Bonny, Brass and Lagos, has separated from 
the Church Missionary Society, and become self 
supporting. 
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ISLES OF THE SEA. — Twenty years ago 
the people of New Guinea were all exceedingly 
fierce, wild cannibals. Now cannibalism and witch- 
craft are unknown. ‘There are seventy mission 
stations and six churches, with about 700 members. 
The missionaries have translated portions of the 
Bible into six languages, and forty teachers have 


gone out from the two training institutions. 
The missionaries of the Rhenish Society have 
established five new stations on Sumatra during the 
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past year, and fifteen out-stations. Nearly 2,500 
converts have been received into the churches, and 
5,000 more are under instruction. The district of 
Silindung has become a Christian land. The — 
mission on Ponape is suspended, as the Spaniards 
are still in conflict with the natives. The natives 
are holding their own, and a representative has 


.come to the United States to ask this govern- 


ment to interfere for the protection of the native 
people. 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN JULY, 1891. 


MAINE, $114.03. 


Waterville, King’s Daughters of Coburn Classical Inst., for 
Telugu Mission, 8.70; Gardner, ch., 3.65; Woolwich, for Dr. 
Clough, 7; Corinna, Martha Young Mission Band, for sup. 
of evangelist at Banza Manteke, care Mr. Ingham, 2-443 
Houlton, ch., 9.27; South Paris, ch., 7.31; Livermore Falls, 
ch., 17; Waterville, S. S., for salary Lamboram, care Rev. 
P. H. Moore, 27.50; Skowhegan, Bethany ch., 5; Oakland, 
S. 2.16; Tenant’s Harbor, ch., 10; Westbrook, rst ch., Y. P. 

©. 24, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $596.15. 


“In memoriam” E, S, N., 15; Peterboro, ch., 4.50; Ches- 
ham, Extra Cent a Day Band, 6; Warner, ch., 10; Rum- 
mu, 5; Hillsborough, Louise B. Baxter, 10; Meriden, 
S$. W. Cole, for Kiwela, 25; South Lyndeboro, ch., 2; a friend, 
oo; Meredith, ch., lay-by envelopes, 1; West Swanzey, 
hildren’s Mission Band, for Dr. Clough’s work, 17.65. 


VERMONT, $53.59. 


Saxton’s River, a thank offering from a friend, tow. the 
52,000 for Telugu Mission, 10; og ch., for Miss Con- 
verse, for building the Mary L. Colby Home, 11.34; Jericho, 
A. A. Woodraff, 2.25; St. Albans, rst ch., 20; Brattleboro, 1st 
ch., Y. P. S.C. E. (5 for sup. Janalagada Joetina, care Rev. 
W. Powell), ro. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $1,940.32. 


Needham, ch., King’s Daughters, for Miss Hi by’s work, 
fi Cambridge, rst ch., 200; aon. Sarah T. Kingsbury, 
ior Congo, 5; Kingston, cli., a member, for debt, 5; Beverly, 
1st ch., Miss. Circle, 50; Princeton, Asa H, Goddard, 21; 
Boston, arrears, 500; Merrick, A. D. Warriner, for sup. 
Moung Bogyee, care Rev. W. F. Thomas, 60; Southbridge, 
Rob’t H. Cole, for Dr. Clough’s mission, 50; Amherst, ch., 
for Dr. Clough’s fund, 8.60; Sharon, ch., 8.02; East Dedham, 
ch., 4; Woodville, ch., 8; Fells, ch., 20; Worcester, rst ch., 
for debt, 42.42; Andover, ch., 15; Melrose, ch., 25; East 
Somerville, ch., 39.60; Foxboro, ch., 13.91; Newton Centre, 
friends, for sup. Subbiah, care Dr. Downie, 25; West Newton, 
two friends in ch., for Telugus, care Dr. Clough, 200; Haver- 
hill, 2d ch., 3; Stoneham, rst ch., 25; Medfield, ch., 30.42; 
amaica Plain, ch., 25.98; Watertown, a friend, for Telugu 
Mission, 5; Dorchester, Temple ch., 12; Lowell, rst ch., 2003 
Vineyard Haven, 1st ch., 9; Lawrence, Charles Lawrence, for 
sup. Ko Hsoung, care Rev. W. F. Thomas, 30; Lawrence, 
W., for the Telugu Mission, 2; No. Egremont, ch., 1.60; 
Florida, ch., miss. coll., for Telugu Mission, 4; Fitchburg, 
Mrs. Dea. Bradford, tow. the 50,000 for Dr. Clough, 5; a 
friend, tow. the 50,000 for Dr. Cough 50; North Attleboro, 
ch., 28.52; Boston, Dudley-st. ch., for Mr. R. D. Jones’ 
salary 100; Conway, ch., 13.25; Fiskdale, ch., 15; New Bed- 
ford, Miss’ Hewins ‘and her S$. S. class, for Dr. Clough, 5; 
Worcester, Sw. ch., Ladies Soc., for sup. A. David, care Rev. 

+ Powell, Nursaravapetta, 10; three sisters, 50; Fall River, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S. Davol, for Dr. Clough’s work, ro. 


RHODE ISLAND, $446.83. 


Hopkinton, Rev. E. P. Mathewson, 5; Wickford, rst ch., 
mon. con. coll., 46.22; Providence, 4th ch., boys of Mrs. R.M. 
Martin’s S. S. class, tow. 50,000 for Telugu Mission, 1.75; 


Providence, Cranston-st. ch., 42.40; Newport, rst ch., 55.71; 
Providence, Cranston-st. ch., for sup. Moung See Dee, 1075 
Pawtucket, Pleasant View ch., 16; Riectiaen, tst ch. (of wh. 
120 is fr, G. D. Wilcox, M. D.), 250; Newport, Shiloh ch., 5; 
North Kingston, 1st ch., 6. 


CONNECTICUT, $197.56. 


New Haven, Grand-ave. ch., 8; Groton, 1st Baptist ch., Old 
Mystic, 17.09; Sterling, E. S. Hill, 5; South Wellington, Y. 
P. S. C. E., 3; Saybrook, 1st ch., 6.69; Lebanon, rst ch. (of 
wh. 5 is fr. ‘. Lydia M. Wells), 10.19; Banksville, C. E, S. 
of ch., for Dr. Clough’s work, 25; Stamford, ch., Briggs Miss. 
Soc., 53.33; Willimantic, ch., 42.63; Southington, ch., 26.63. 


NEW YORK, $3,461.54. 


Clarence, ch., 34.17; Tuscarora, 6.49; Hamilton, Mrs. L. 
M. Haswell, for the debt, 2; Mt. Morris, ch., 16.35; New 
York, Tab. Bap. ch., Infant Sewing Class, for mission work 
at discretion, care Rev. C. G. Hartsock, 25; Hamilton, Mrs. 
Mary L. Bonney Rambant, tow. the 50,000 for Telugu Mis- 
sion, 25; Sdeopeliectite, 1st ch., 30.21; South Side Mission of 
the Hornellsville ch., 6.05; New York, Alexander-ave. ch., 
for sup. Ko Shwenim, care Rev. W. F. Thomas, 50; Nichol- 
ville, Mrs. M. J. Elrood, for Congo, 5; Batavia, ch., 102; 
Eaton, ch., 9.55; Glens Falls, for Rev. L. W. Cronkhite’s 
school, Bassein (of wh. 1.62 is fr. Mrs. Comb’s class), 22.38; 
Hermitage, ch., 15; Monroe Co., Y. P. B. M. A. Soc., for Rev. 
Thomas Moody, 260; Little Falls, 1st ch., 20; Gorham, ch., 
16.25; Belfast, S. may i 8; Rochester, cash, 17; Baldwinsville, 
ch., 37.90; Auburn, S.5., 104-343 New York, ist Baptist Sw. 
a, oe Mr. Newcomb’s work, 33.33; Sandy Hill, L. W. 
Cronkhite, for boys’ school building and dormitory at Bassein, 
2,000; Panama, ch., 5; Homer, ch., 8.10; Marathon,1; a friend 
of missions, 10; Delhi, ch., 13.07; Tr. Genesee Asso., 5-75; 
Rome, ch., paid by Samuel p. Bonner, 300; St. Lawrence 
Asso., thank offering, for Telugu revival, to be used in send- 
ing out the 25 new men, 10; Potsdam, ch., 35; Italy Hill, ch., 
6; New York, Hope ch., 16.23; Tabernacle ch., 1; pore ch., 
6; do., Y. P.S.C. E., 4; Rockville Centre, ch., 18.02; Flush- 
ing, ch., 15; Parksville, ch., 8; Liberty, ch., 3.12; Amenia, 
ch., 62.60; Livingston, ch., 85c. 


NEW JERSEY, $566.95. 


Morristown, T. B. Nutting, tow. the 50,000 for Telugu Mis- 
sion, 5; Tom’s River, Rev. E. M. Ogden and wife, for Dr. 
Clough’s work, 15; Port Monmouth, ch., 60; Mt. Holly, S. B. 
Smith, tow. 50,000 for Dr. Clough, 5; Haddonfield, a friend, for 
teacher Bogyee, care Rev. W. F. Thomas, 32.50; Camden, 
North ch., 166.17; Haddonfield, a friend, tow. debt, 5; Vine- 
land, a friend, Meer Stelton, ch. (Friendship S. S.,25), 218.80; 
Rutherford, ch. (S. S., 5.23), 17.81. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $181.88. 


Philadelphia, Bethany Mission for Colored People, for sup. 

irl, care Miss Fleming, Palabala, 12.50; Philadelphia, Wissa- 
ies ch., 7.75; Erie, Jessie Boswell, for Dr. Clough’s work, 
10; Philadelphia, 5th ch., Ladies’ For. Miss. Circle, for work 
of Rev. Eric Bergof, Christianstad, Sweden, care Rev. T. 
Truve, Gottenberg, 10; Huntington, ch., 28.87; Shenango, 
Harmony S. S., 2.70; Memorial ch., Mr. F. Estabrook, 15; 
Mehoopany, ch., 4.27; Providence, Welsh ch., 10; Vincent, 
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ch., 8.70; ae gee Welsh Baptist ch., 16.50; Du Bois, 
ch., 3; Upland, quar. coll., 47.59; Centreville, 5. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $32.50. 
Washington, Calvary ch., 32.50. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $62.05. 


Huntington, sth-ave. ch., 57; Parkersburg, by Rev. G. W. 
Folwell, 5.05. 


OHIO, $612.47. 


Toledo, Ashland-ave. ch., young people, tow. Dr. Clough’s 
1; Dayton, ist ch., 395.64; do., Woman's 
of Congo, 58.29; Cleveland, Wilson-ave. ch., 5; Blanchard, 
ch., 2.12; Riley Creek, S. S., 4.23; Mt. Zion, ch., 5; Jo- 
nah’s Run, ch., 28.90; Xenia, rst ch., Ropeholders, 2.29; 
Columbus, ch., Y. P. Pl. Evg. Soc., 4.50; Lisbon, ch., 6.25; 
Sandusky, Wayne-st. ch., 2d quar., 2.44; Elyria, Mrs. 
Hale, for Telugu Mission, 22.76; Caldwell, ch., 9.76; S.S., 
1.19; Cincinnati, 3d ch., Growing Legion, 5; Y. C. i... 13.10; 
Linwood, ch., 22.30; S.S.,2.70; Delhi, George Bascom, Esq., 
10; Toledo, Memorial ch., 10. 


INDIANA, $290.78. 


Rptenagetin, 1st ch., S.S., to aid Rev. R. Saillens in his 
work in Rue St. Denis, Paris, 25; Franklin, ch., 46.25; In- 
dianapolis, North ch., 100; Greenwood, 12.80; Little Blue 
River, ch., 5.60; Columbia City, ch., 4.50; Indianapolis, Miss. 
Union, 3.42; Sharon, Temple Builders, for deficit, 5; Olive 
Branch, ch., 2; Burnettsville, ch., -—: Auburn, ch., 15; 
Garrett, ch., 8.50; Orland, ch., 5.50; Wolcottville, ch. (25. 
for Congo), 50.42; Huron, ch., 1.55; Rossburg, ch., 3.74. 


ILLINOIS, $534.21. 


Int. on notes of P. Tilden’s legacy, 27.50; Louise Johnson, 
for Rev. O. Hanson, 5; Chicago, Mrs. M. E. Ranney, for sup. 
nat. pr.,care Dr. Cross, 10; Griggsville, N. W. Jones, 2.50; Up- 
oad Alton, ch., 7.80; Aurora, Claim-st.ch.,3.77; 3d ch., 40c.; 

ewark Soc.,2; Sandwich, Dr. O. B. Stannard, 5; Custer Park, 
Bo 98; Bloomington, 1st ch., tow. debt, 136.50; Tremont, 
ch., for sup. Rev. fi. H. Tilbe, 15; Chicago, Centennial ch., 
L ol leceased, 2.50; 2d ch., on debt, 140; De Kalb, Y. P. 

. C. E., for stud. in Ongole, 25; Dundee, ch., bal., 21.25; 
Fernwood, two Swede families, ad sup. of Earanoh, Tel. pr., 
care Rev. E. Chute, 12; Wheaton College Students, Vol. Miss. 
Band, 25; Morrison, ch., 10.37; Sterling, ch., 16; Cordova, 
Ruth Phillips 1903 Moline, v S., 5.88; Springfield, Central 
ch., ¥. P. 5S. al for stud. in Ongole, 25; Chicago, C. Lind 
and wife, 25. 

IOWA, $169.15. 


East Des Moines, S. S., 5.50; Oakdale, Miss. Soc., for sup. 
Rev. P. E. Moore, 15; Osage, ch., 53.60; Davenport, Calvary 
ch., bal., 6.50; Russell, ch., 6; Marshalltown, S. S., for Gun- 
dum Paul, stud. at Ongole, 12.50; Keokuk, rst ch., 36.05; 
Newell, Dane Baptist ch., for Broholm, 23; Sioux City, Ladies’ 
Sw. ch., 10; Jonas Olander, 1. 


MICHIGAN, $249.89. 


Grand Rapids, 2d ch., for sup. nat. pr. at Henthada, care 
Rev. J. E. Cummings, 25; Verona, rst ch., 17.19; Schoolcraft, 
ch., 14.65; Manistique, Sw. ch., 10.25; Almont, ch., 13.50; 
Portland, ch., sup. of Peter, 17.15; Pewamo, ch., 4.50; Sand 
Beach, ch., 17.71; Grass Lake, addl., 1; Jackson, 1st ch., 
5.01; Bay City, S. S., 10; New Buffalo, ch., 2.90; Colon, 
ch., 15.20; do., S.S.,5; Plymouth, ch., 12.55; Clinton, ch., 
8.73; Chelsea, ch., for B. W. in China, ; Ypsilanti, ch., 
33-20; do., S. S., 10. 


MINNESOTA, $235.18. 


St. Paul, Edna J. Platt, for Miss Parker, addl., 15; Madelia, 
A. Haycroft, for Tel., 2; Eagle Lake, Bjorh- 
und, 4; Duluth, Bethel ch., 16; ~~ au” A. Blomquist, 
1.30; Warren, ch., 20; Fish Lake, H. P. Edwald, 1; Lake 
Crystal, Nels Swenson, 6; Cokato, ch., 11.08; Scanelia, ch., 
33 st. Cloud, ch. 3-55 Kasson, Scandinavian ch., 2; Minne- 
apolis, Mrs. J. Ww. arker, 253 ist ch., S. S., 100; Kenyon 
15.05; Minneapolis, Milton S. Lameroux, for Upcraft and 

arner fund, §; St. Paul, Duncan F. Machal, s. 


WISCONSIN, $68.26. 


Fall River, ch. (of wh. 1.62 is fr. Mrs. Sweet), g' Linden, 
ch., 20.15; Richland Centre, ch., 50; White Water, 5. S., 2.31; 
Kaukauna, A. M. Zimmerman, 5; Lacrosse, 2d ch., 26.20; 
Union Grove, 2d ch., for Broholm, 7.10. 
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KANSAS, $170.32. 

Kennekuk, ch., Woman's Soc., 3 Kansas City, Sw. ch., 
0; Marysville, ch., i Marshall Centre, ch.,$; Pioneer, 
¢? S., 2; Manhattan, ch., Y. P. S., 5; Topeka, rst ch., 22; 
Lawrence, W. S. Tanner on L. M., 16; Ottawa, rst ch., 6.75; 
Parsons, ch., F. W. Evans, 3; Pleasant Hill, 2.50; Mt. Olive, 
ch., 3.30; Lehigh, ch., Mennonites, for sup. nat. pr, and Bible- 
woman, care Rev. G. N. Thomssen, Kurnool, India, 50. 

NEBRASKA, $45.25. 


Arborville, Mrs. E. F. Savage, 2; Omaha, O. A. Sjoholm, 
for Telugus, 6; Western, ch., S. S., 7.60; do., Y. P. S.C. E., 
for sup. Rev. A. E. Carson, 3.60; Central City, ch., 4.05; 
Omaha, Ladies’ Quarterly for Chinese Missionary, care Mrs. 
Carson, 15; Brainard, J. Ogden, 1; Osco, ch., for Broholm, 6 
COLORADO, $41.35. 
Leadville, ch., 38.15; Gunnison, ch., Rev. C. A. Parks, 
1.20; Fort Collins, a friend, 2. 
CALIFORNIA, $540.93- 
Santa Ana, S.S., tow. salary of missionary, 14.38; Woman's 
Society of California, 526.55. 
OREGON, 49.30. 
South Yam Hill, for debt, 13; Laurel, Mt. Olive ch., 10; 
Grande Rounde B. Asso., 20.90; Oak Creek, ch., 5.40. 
WASHINGTON, $30. 
Walla Walla, ch., Gleaners, for sup. girl, care Rev. J. S. 
Adams, Kinhwa, China, 12; Tacoma, S.$., 10; ch., S. 
NORTH DAKOTA, $18.51. 
Grand Forks, ch., 10; Red River Asso., 8.51. 


IDAHO, $4. 
Bellevue, ch., 4. 


ARIZONA, $6. 

Prescott, ch., 5; S. H. Park, 1. 
INDIAN TERRITORY, $2.87. 

Enfanta, ch., 2.87. 

MEXICO, $20. 
Monterey, ch., 20. 

MISCELLANEOUS, $100. 

General Association Western States and Territories, 100. 


Total $10,841.87 
LEGACIES. 
Bethel, Me., Millicent J. Newton, $350.66 
Hudson, N. Y., Amos Knox, 689.60 
West Danby, N. Y., Isaac Briggs, 1,000.00 


Hightstown, N. J., C. W. Livingston, 300.00 
Elyria, O., D. A. Barney, 150.00 
Fredericktown, O., Mrs. Mary Connor, _—150.00 
Mt. Auburn, 0. » Henry Powell, 1,000.00 


39940-26 
$14,782.13 

Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1891, 
to July 1, 1891, 48,331.73 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1891 
to August 1, shor, ‘ ‘ $63,113.86 


Donations received to August 1, 1891, $48,526.24. 


Maine, $639.96; New Hampshire, $839.06; Vermont, 
$399.90 Massachusetts, $9:649-33; Rhode Island, $1,148.34; 

nnecticut, $2,366.57; New York, $8, 16.80; New Jersey, 

,050.30; Pennsylvania, $5,575.01; ware, $5; District 
of Columbia, $189.52; Maryland, $60; West Virginia, $180.58; 
Ohio, $3,047.47; Indiana, $729.10; Illinois, $2,769.34; Iowa, 
$660.39; Michigan, $1,846.17; Minnesota, $1,039.72; Wis- 
consin, $509.46; Missouri, $1,041.18; » $066.69; Ne- 
braska, $560.17; Colorado, $190.76; California, $1,250.95; 
Oregon, $172.52; North Dakota, $21.51; South Dakota, 
$87.43; Washington, $110.75; Idaho, $16; Montana, $59; 
Arizona, $6; Louisiana, $15.71; China, $30; Kentucky, $52.- 
60; Indian Territory, $2 Texas, $13.58 Mississippl, 
$50.50; Tennessee, $8; Mexico, $20; Miscellaneous, $203- 
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BywaTer, TANQUERAY & Co. 
agents for Residents abroad, Missionaries, Chaplains, etc. 
in every part of the world. Goods and Outfits sup lied at 
shipping and passages at rates, 
anking in all its branches. § per cent allowed 
deposits. Specially appointed A ants to fourteen of the ioe 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, ing_ Engh and American Misionary Societies.” Full 


2,000 references, 


THE phosphates of the system | Passengers met at Liverpool or London. 
e Private letters and parcels received. 
are consumed with every effort, | Head Omices:—"79 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
. ces:—I ro > 
and exhaustion usually indicates a | 


lack of supply. The Acid Phos- | Bywater London; Bywater, 
phate supplies the phosphates, 
thereby relieving exhaustion, and 
increasing the capacity of labor. 
Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., THOMAS TODD, 


pens BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, 


Says, 
“A remedy of great service in many forms of exhaus- 7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 
tion.” (Room 25), 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE, BostTow. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I . - 
Special attention paid to printing Cuurcu Creeps, Liprary 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. CataLocuss, PROGRAMMES, etc. 
CAUTION — Be sure the word “‘ Hors- ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
ford’s” is printed on the label. Al} | Sxscuted st short notice and at very ressonsble prices, in the 
others are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


AS A PREVENTIVE 


For Consumption and Catarrh, which originate in the poison of Scrofula, 
take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The existence of this taint, in the blood, may be 
detected in children by glandular swellings, sore eyes, sore ears, and other 
indications, and unless expelled from the system, life-long suffering 
will be the result. The best medicine for all blood diseases is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, which is considered by physicians to be the only remedy 
for Scrofula deserving the name of a specific. Dr. J. W. Bosworth, of 
Philippi, W. Va., says : “‘Several years ago I prescribed Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla for a little girl, four years of age (member of a prominent family of 
this county), who was afflicted with scrofula, After only three or four 
bottles were used, the disease was entirely eradicated, and she is now in 
excellent health.” 

“My son—now fifteen years of age — was troubled for a long time 
with catarrh, in its worst form, through the effects of which his blood 
became poisoned. About a year ago he began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and is now entirely well.””—D. P. Kerr, Big Spring, Ohio. 

“My husband’s mother was cured of scrofulous consumption by six 
dottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.””—Mrs. Julia Shepard, Kendall, Mich. 

“A yer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of catarrh.””—L. Henrickon, Ware, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures Others, Will Cure You 


FOR 


Summer Evenings. 


Choice Sacred Solos. 


Thirty-nine songs for soprano, mezzo soprano, and 
tenor. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, 
gilt, $2.00. 


Choice Sacred Solos for Low Yoice. 


Forty songs for contralto, baritone, and bass. Heavy 
paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Choice Sacred Duets. 


Thirty duets by standard authors. Just published. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth,’ gilt, $2.00. 


Sabbath Day Music. 


Selected for the piano and organ, from the great 
Oratorios, Hymnals, etc. Heavy paper, $1.00; 
boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Emerson’s Choice Anthems. 


A. remarkable book. Anthems, Jubilates, etc. 
Send for special circular. Boards, $1.00; $9.00 per 
dozen. 


Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 


Full Catalogue of Sacred Music, adapted for all occa- 
sions, sent free on application. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, - - Boston. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $200,000. 
Incorporated 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to issue its 
5%% Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500, and 
$1,000 each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 


Mr. Geo. G. Witttams, President of the Chemical 
National Bank, N.Y., says: ‘I do not hesitate, after 
very careful reflection, to express my belief that the 
Debenture Bonds of the Company are a security of a sub- 
stantial and superior character.” 


Bonds for sale, at par and accrued interest, by 


FREEMAN A. SMITH, - Agent, 


(Late Treasurer of the Baptist Missionary Union,) 
Office, 45 MILK STREET, - ° 


Boston. 


The Book Trust Knocked Out. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC, 


Some six months ago we began the 
publication of our reprint of the famous 
Encyclopedia Britannica in 25 Volumes, 
which we issued at $1.50 per volume. 
The price of the English edition always 
has been and still is $8.00 per volume, 
and the Scribner edition $5.00 per volume 
in the cheapest binding. 

That the public appreciate so great a 
bargain is shown by the fact that over 
half a million volumes of this reprint 
have been sold in less than six months. 

This elegant new edition we still offer 
at the same price, $1.50 fer volume. 
This is the greatest bargain ever known 
in books. 

Better still, we will deliver the set 
complete oz small easy payments, to suit 
the convenience of customers. 

Remember this is not an abridgement, 
but the great Edinburgh ninth edition, 
reproduced page for page, with important 
articles on American subjects rewritten 
to date by eminent American authors, and 
new maps, later and better than in any 
other edition. 

SPECIAL OrFER. —We claim that our 
reprint compares favorably with the high- 
priced editions in every respect, and in 
respect to maps, and strength and beauty 
of bindings is superior tothem. In order 
that this claim may be tested by a personal 
inspection we make the following propo- 
sition: We will furnish Volume I. at 60 
cents —a fraction of actual cost — if sent 
by express. Add 4o cents postage if 
wanted by mail. Amount paid for Volume 
I. will be credited on price of set when 
ordered. 


R. S. PEALE & Co., 


315-321 Wabash Ave., Cuicaco. 
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THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 
“A Thing of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 


| eauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from d 
durability and trely unrivalled in any 


CAUTION-—Beware of worthiess imitations unaer other names, 
a put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
package of the ) genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


ga-Beware of being humbugged b ddlers with liquid Polishes (paint) and Pastes said to be 
stain the hands, rit the fill the a yolsonous and sickening 
: g Sun Polish is the attainable result of seventeen years 
A five-ounce package costs ten cents. 


neT JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


property in the prosperous city of TACOMA 
and vicinity only. No drought. No pests. One- STEEL PENS 
third valuation. Safe as U.S. Bonds. Successful s 
experience. Semi-annual interest. For references 


and full particulars, address, TACOMA INVEST- GOLD MEDAL, PARis EXPOSITION, 1889, 
MENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
A OF EER. 


For every zew subscriber to the Baprisr Misstonary MAGAZINE 
paying $1.00, we will send free either of the books, “‘ Pagoda Shadows,” 
“Our Gold Mine,” “ Missionary Sketches,” “ My Child Life in Burma,” 
or “ From Darkness to Light.” 

We will give this premium either to the one getting the subscriber, 
or to the subscriber himself. The Macazine should be in every Baptist 
home. This offer ought to bring a large number of new subscribers to 
the Misstonary MaGazine. It is a rare chance. 

Address, W. G. CORTHELL, 
Tremont Boston, Mass. 


Established 1864. 
G. HENRY WHITCOMB, President and Treasurer. JOHN A. SHERMAN, General Superintendent. 
CHARLES F. KEITH, Secretary. 


The Whitcomb Envelope 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENVELOPES FOR COMMERCIAL USES. 
All Styles and Sizes. Plain or Printed. 


INQUIRE OF YOUR STATIONER OR PAPER DEALER FOR 
WHITCOMB’S STANDARD ENVELOPES. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 


Albion Building, Boston, Mass. 


OUR RECORD. 


a The Largest Natural Premium Association in New England. 
| Over 27,000 members. 
$90,000,000 Insurance in force. 
$190,000 average proceeds of each mortuary call, 
i $750,000 cash surplus or emergency fund. 
Over $170,000 deposited with State Treasure’, 
a 6,000 members in Boston and Vicinity. 
q Over $4,000,000 paid in death losses, 
| 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Issues an absolute policy for a definite amount. : 
Hl Pays one-half the amount of policy in case of permanent disability. u 
q Issues policies from $1,000 to $20,000. ‘ 
i Policies incontestable after five years. p 
7 Under the strict Massachusetts law. tl 
4 Death and Expense Funds separate. ; 
‘ No restriction upon travel. y 
Furnishes co-partnership and creditor insurance. 
Costs about one-half of old-line insurance. , 
w= SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


cy 
4 
| 


